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In this “Radioactive Materials Room” at Chrysler Laboratories, many stronger 


metals ... 


better designs . 


. « smoother-running, longer-lasting parts have 


their beginning. Note the protective lead-and-rubber gloves and aprons, and 
the thick lead box in the foreground where “hot” parts are safely stored. 


ATOMS FROM OAK RIDGE COME TO DETROIT 


The men in the picture are handling 
“hot” or radioactive automobile parts. 
That’s the reason for their long-handled 
tools, the radiation exposure meter held 
by the man at the right—and their 
caution. It’s all part of a new kind of 
research at Chrysler Corporation. 


Our engineers send engine distribu- 
tor points to the U. S. Atomic Plant at 
Oak Ridge, ‘Tenn., where they are made 
radioactive in the famous Atomic Pile. 

Returned to Detroit, a “hot” point 
is mounted in a standard distributor, 
and given a test run as though in your 


car. Ordinarily it takes hundreds of 
hours of engine operation for points to 
wear enough to be measured. But in a 
few minutes of this test, some radio- 
active atoms are transferred from the 
“hot” point — enough to be measured 
accurately by sensitive Geiger Counters. 

In this way, we find out where wear 
starts, and how and why, and thus 
learn to develop better points that will 
run much longer without replacement. 

Similar tests, using “hot” piston 
rings, gears, bearings and the like, are 
helping us to develop longer-lasting 


parts for cars and other vehicles, and 
improved ways of lubricating them. 


Chrysler Corporation was an auto in- 
dustry pioneer in this peaceful use of 
atomic energy. It’s one more example 
of the practical imagination that leads 
directly to the fine performance and 
long life of the products we make. And 
another reason why our experience and 
skills are always ready for a wide varicty 
of challenging jobs—from cars and 
trucks and military vehicles to industrial 
engines, heating and cooling systems— 
and even railroad freight car trucks. 


Practical IMAGINATION guides research at CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO and CHRYSLER CARS and DODGE TRUCKS 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cycleweld 
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There’s a big difference between a 


bluepoint~- bluebird 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRADE-MARK 


i 










When you feel the difference 
» ... you'll be glad you said, 
o “Fill ‘er up with ‘Ethyl’ gasoline” 


iy 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 





on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake ... ethylene dichloride .. . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid) . .. oil soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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Barrer’ 





There isa Rue he 


BURGESS 
BATTERY 


MADE FOR YOUR PORTABLE RADIO 


Yes, you'll enjoy more hours of 
console-like performance from 

our portable radio with Chrome 
Preesened Burgess Batteries on the 
job. Only Burgess offers this ex- 
clusive development that curbs 

ower loss—checks internal action 
in the battery when your radio is 
turned off. Try Burgess for more 
hours of static-free listening ... buy 
Burgess and dear the difference! 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS « Niagara Falls, Can 











TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Thank you, good friends! 


It has been said that a person 
who is happy in his chosen work will 
get more out of life than one who con- 
siders his job just a means of obtain- 
ing his daily bread. No matter what 
our line of work may be, we can all 
enjoy it more if we keep in mind not 
the hours of toil but how helpful to 
others those hours may prove. 


* * * 


I have been in the publishing 
business practically all my life; I 
would not exchange my work for 
any other, for it has brought much 
happiness and personal satisfaction 
through the years. And it still does. 
It always gives us a deep inner glow 
to hear from our readers, to know that 
our efforts have helped them in one 
way or another. 

I sometimes think how nice it 
would be to be able to write each one 
of you at regular intervals, but of 
course that is a physical impossibility. 
But you will understand why I get so 
much pleasure out of writing my regu- 
lar feature Talking It Over, for it is in 
effect my letter to you. 


*¥ * * 


When you read this, [ will be 
in London, where I am scheduled to 
address an international conference as 
official representative of the magazines 
of America. Then I am planning a 
motor tour of England and Scotland. 

Before sailing, I wanted to ex- 
press my gratitude to you for your 
very generous reply to the request for 
information that appeared in this col- 
umn in the May 30 issue. You will re- 
member that I asked you to write me 
the date that particular issue reached 
you; we were anxious to know whether 
our magazine was reaching you on 
time. Your response was as _heart- 
warming as it was quick and huge. 

Thousands upon thousands of you 
were good enough to send an answer. 
To some the writing of a letter or post- 
card may seem to be a trifling thing, 
requiring little effort or time, but it is 
deeply gratifying to know that every 
one of you who took the time and 
trouble to write did so because of a 
desire to help. 


&® @ @ 


I was especially pleased with 
the many extra comments about our 
magazine, for it assured us that our 
efforts to give you the best news maga- 
zine possible have not been in vain. A 
subscriber in Ohio, for instance, 
wrote: “Ialways look forward to Patu- 
FINDER. Out of all the magazines I 


Graham Patterson. This column is 
a letter to every PATHFINDER reader. 


subscribe for, I get more information 
from PATHFINDER than any other.” An- 
other in Maine wrote: “I am glad for 
an excuse to write you; I would be 
lost without PATHFINDER.” 

A lady in California writes: 
“PATHFINDER is about the only maga- 
zine my husband will read. I read it, 
too.” And a reader in New Jersey 
said: “PATHFINDER is a ‘must,’ cover 
to cover; keep up the good work.” 

From Montana came this letter: 
“T have had a desire for some time to 
compliment you upon your straight- 
forward publication of facts and your 
unbiased opinion of the prevailing 
situation as you see it in Washington. 
You are hitting the nail squarely on 
the head.” 

Many readers told us they pass 
their copy on to friends and neighbors 
after they’ve read it. A subscriber in 
Michigan wrote: “PATHFINDER is the 
greatest news magazine of all and is 
read from cover to cover and passed 
on to friends.” 

Many of you were kind enough 
to mention my column, and the many 
nice things you wrote are appreciated. 
A reader in Massachusetts said: “I 
want to tell you that I enjoy reading 
Talking It Over very much and am in 
complete sympathy with your ideas of 
fairness to all.” And from Montana 
came, “If the country would only heed 
some of the fine thoughts you have in 
the editorial we would have a fine 
country.” 


* #& 


Your letters were a real inspira- 
tion. Thank you, my good friends. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Anagrams: I| had a marvelous time 
with “Scrambled Citizens” [Fun With the 
News, June 13|)—but these days aren’t 
most Americans scrambled anyway! It’s 
much easier to unscramble their names 
than their minds. Here’s one I made up 
for you: 

AW, SEE THY DOME 

Mary Brown, Secaucus, N. J. 


PATHFINDER’s editors worked Miss 
Brown’s anagram, found the name of a 
Prominent American who “saw the dome” 
but didn’t get there.—Eb. 


Hamlet & Squirrel: Re “In One 
Ear and Out the Other” and the reasons 
why people aren’t good listeners [Fdu- 
cation, June 13], it seems to me that Pro- 
fessor Brown’s explanation No. 3—mind- 
wandering due to distractions—is the 
major reason.... As a_ student, I’m 
willing to admit it. 

How refreshing to the mind a little 
distraction is in Shakespeare class, for 
instance. One day, in the middle of 
Hamlet, a squirrel jumped up on our 
open window ledge, back of and just over 
the prof’s chair. Within seconds prob- 
ably 90% of us had our minds on the 
interesting possibility that the squirrel 
would decide to venture further into the 
classroom by jumping on the next step- 
pingstone—-the head of the unaware pro- 
fessor. He and one student, reciting the 
soliloquy, were about the only ones with 
their minds on Hamlet. 

Gorpon Waite, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Chain Pump: I was interested in 
the “rope pump” [Science, May 16]. A 
similar device, using a chain instead of 
a rope, has been in operation in Lima, 
Peru, for about a year and a half. 

The first chain water-lifting device, 
invented by Francisco Soldevilla Abbel- 
lanet and patented in Peru last year, 
operated with an old Singer sewing- 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
address now. Send both old and new address, also 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTM ASTER: Fisan return undeliverable 


ies to Pathfinder, 230 
W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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If your car feels like this... 
its time for MARFAK 


chassis lubrication 








That cushiony feeling 


— @ |\ 
lasts longer with -VVf.\2) m1 4 
This summer, get Marfak lubrication \ plrieation— 


for real chassis protection. Marfak stays 
on the job for a thousand miles or more, 
because it’s tough and stretchy — resists 
jar-out and wash-out. That’s why you 
get that longer lasting “cushiony”’ feel- 
ing! Get Marfak lubrication today from 
your neighborhood Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACOD DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America i 
























“There’s lots of real pipe-smoking 
pleasure in every tin of Prince Albert!”, 
says William A. Poucher. 


BITES OUT 
PLEASURES 
IN! 
with crimp cut 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 


PRINCE ALBERT is sure to 
give you more enjoyment 
— becguse the patented* 
“No-Bite” process insures 
you against tongue bite! 


 *Process Patented July 30, 1907 










More men smoke 


PRINCE 





than any other tobacco 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE ~ 
Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 


“POR A 
UST 
MAKINS’ 

CIGARETTE | 


Lroll em 
with PA” 4 


if you roll your own ciga- 
rettes, see how crimp cut 
Prince Albert‘s choice to- 
bacco clings to the paper 
-.- doesn’t dribble out the 
ends! 









right for rolling!” 





_ © aR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
. 


“Prince Albert makes mild, rich-tasting 
cigarettes — and the crimp cut is just 
, says Harry W. Jones. 





machine motor and used a chain half an 
inch in diameter. At present, several are 
in operation in Peru. 

Sand and dirt have no effect on the 
operation, and the volume of water lifted 
per minute can be increased by using 
chains of larger diameter. By placing 
several chains next to each other, a solid 
sheet of liquid can be lifted to consider- 
able heights. The upward speeding part 
of a single half-inch chain will lift a 
column of water an inch in diameter. 

Cost of installation is extremely low 
and the efficiency far superior to that of 
any other pump existing today. 

RayMonp J. RoeKaenrt, Lima, Peru. 


Honesty Makes News: I enjoyed 
“Diogenes in Peoria” [Good News, May 
16] because it is seldom that one sees a 
person mentioned in the press for his 
honest deeds. It would make for a better 
world if we could always have held up to 
us such good examples. .. . 

ABertT Evans, Blaine, Wash. 


e e J had to read the tale twice . . 
of the amazing man who went through a 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


traffic signal unseen by the law, then re- 
ported to police, not just willing, but 
anxious to pay a fine. Peoria’s citizen 
is not only honest, he’s unique. And is 
he news! Thanks for telling it. 

Joun Carson, Philadelphia. 


Report from Germany: “Two 
Little Postwar German Hitlers” [ World, 
Jan. 10] might give a wrong impression 
about the hospital mentioned and about 
conditions in Germany. This is not the City 
Hospital of Flensburg, but Krankenhaus 
“Duburg” (Duburg Hospital) run by the 
Sick-Benefit Insurance of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. It was established in 1946, and 
owing to the scarcity of living space some 
hospital rooms were assigned to staff 
members. Under such circumstances, 
Herbert Muenchow, mentioned in your 
story, came to live in the hospital. In 
1950 Muenchow was discharged because 


6 PATHFINDER 





it was discovered he had made false state- 
ments in his employment questionnaire 
and had failed to mention that he had a 
criminal record. His discharge was 
unanimously approved by the council of 
employes of the hospital. After this he 
began to be active in politics. 

The fact that he kept on living here 
and could not be thrown out is due to the 
present scarcity of living room in Ger- 
many; the hospital has several times 
started legal proceedings, so far without 
success. An order to compel him to vacate 
is expected any moment. 

Our enemies of yesterday who may 
be allies tomorrow are themselves a good 
deal to blame if such suspicious char- 
acters as Muenchow and Hedler have 
little difficulty finding followers among 
German youth. Hundreds of thousands 
are out of work because the British keep 
on dismantling German factories and 
plants where they could have found work. 

Dr. H. Macxu, Krankenhaus Duburg, 
Flensburg, Germany. 


Junior Achievement: The prog- 
ress of. Junior Achievement [Business, 
May 30] is now interesting more and 
more businessmen. Over a period of 
time the Executive Committee looks for- 
ward to having this program in every 
large city in the United States. 

S. Bayarp Coeate, chairman of the 
board, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.. 
Jersey City. 


Mother’s Viewpoint: “Don’t Look 
Now, But—School’s Out!” [Nation, June 
13] must certainly have been written by 
some old maid teacher. ... There al- 
ways will be mothers who enjoy having 
their children at home with them. .. . 

Rut Botcuer, Hokah, Minn. 


e eI don’t believe a word of it. My 
children and the children of my friends 
don’t fit into this picture. It’s just 
propaganda intended to prove that chil- 
dren should be socialized along with 
medicine and everything else. 

M. Erickson, Charlo, Mont. 


Inflation Spiral: The so-called 
fight on inflation that comes from Wash- 
ington is rather amusing to those of us 
who live out in the grass-roots. It is also 
somewhat pathetic. 

The sole cause of inflation is more 
money in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment than it ought to have—and 
spending it for just anything. Inflation 
will continue as long as the Government 
can sell a bond or collect a dollar of 
taxes. ... 

This cash gives the opportunity to 
subsidize, directly or indirectly, every 
industry or organization of appreciable 
voting power: fewer hours of work, more 
pay. Spiral, spiral, ad infinitum. .. . I 
think neither Democrat nor Republican 
can stop it. 

Georce W. Carro_t, Starkville, Miss. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatuFinpver, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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"Tetephone lines are the life 
lines of the Nation. Day and night 
they unite millions of people. They 
are a vital, intreasing part of 
national defense. 


Because telephone service is so es- 
sential, we'd like to talk to you very 
frankly about two things that make 
it possible. They are reasonable rates 
and earnings. 


Without reasonable rates, there 
is no way to continue the good serv- 
ice you know today. Without 
reasonable earnings, there is no way 
to make it better. 


Despite the billions of dollars the 
Bell System has spent in the last six 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





years, telephone facilities are still 
heavily loaded and a tremendous 
amount of new construction is 
needed. On top of the increasing 
demands from the public are the 
vital needs of defense. 


The money for new telephone 
facilities must come, in the future as 
in the past, largely from investors 
... from hundreds of thousands of 
men and women who are willing to 
invest their savings in the telephone 
business. 


Only through reasonable earn- 
ings can the telephone company 
attract the new money that is neces- 
sary to do the job. 








Lower Running Costs! 


—Get long, money-saving mile- 
age with the high-compression 
HURRICANE Engine. 

—Just 4 quarts of oil fill the 
crankcase when you drain. 


Save on Maintenance! 


—Trouble-free as a car can 
be... costs less to keep 
tuned to top efficiency. 
—Lower weight means 
long tire life. 


canes AA 


Repairs Cost Less! 


—Extra visibility and easier 
handling help avoid accidents 
...and repairs cost less if 
your Willys is damaged. - 


Lowest Price in Its Field! 


—The Willys costs less than 
any other full-sized station 
wagon. Road-test it at 


Willys Dealers! 
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No other way 
of shaving.. 
no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
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problems and how are they being met? 
For the answer, see “Point IV: Hope, 
Not Charity” on page 18. 


x * * 


Next Issue. John L. Lewis, 
whose forceful trade unionism has 
made his name synonymous. with 
strikes and showdowns, has been mys- 
teriously quiet for months. Does this 
foreshadow big labor trouble? Or does 
it mean that an era of peace and prog- 
ress has come to the embattled coal 
industry? For PATHFINDER’S analysis, 
read “Coal: What Is John L. Up To?” 
in the July 25 issue. 


2. = 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


alow cla ria 
alomeichaalcis 


alow ati oiaia' 








HOULTON, MAINE. Supervising construction of his 61st service station with 
his son, Otis, Arthur O. Putnam is an outstanding oil marketer, Serving the 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA. 


State Legislator and former 
Mayor, W.B. Barkley is typi- 
cal of the many local oil job- 
bers who play a vital role in 
their own communities. 








people of Northern Maine for 39 years he now has 16 bulk plants spotted 
throughout his territory to give better service in even the most isolated village. 


19,000 SMALL OIL COMPANIES 


Doing BIG Job in Supplying U.S. Oil Needs 


The story behind the tremendous growth of lo- 
cal oil jobbers and distributors in the U.S. is 
the story of America’s competitive system at 
work. Dollar volume by these local concerns has 
actually tripled since 1940 alone. 

As the use of petroleum products has increased, 
the number of local oilmen who sell and distrib- 
ute.in wholesale quantities has grown from less 
than 100 in 1909 to over 15,000.* 

Doing business in big cities and remote vil- 
lages, local oil jobbers and distributors set high 
standards of service in their communities. Com- 


peting successfully against both large and small 
firms, they perform a vital job distributing to- 
day’s record oil supplies. 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of 
privately-managed oil companies provide the 
public with the finest oil products at the world’s 
lowest prices. For instance, gasoline is priced 
about the same as 25 years ago—only taxes are 
higher. Yet quality is 50 per cent better. 

This is one more example of how the benefits 
of oil company competition pay off for you and 


the nation. %*National Petroleum News 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INsTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20 


BETTENDORF, IOWA. This Paraland Oil Com- customers. Some jobbers sell to farmers; others 
pany bulk plant is owned by an independent mar- work with service stations or deal in fuel oil for 
keter who buys from refineries, breaks up volume _home heating. Local jobbers and distributors own 
shipments into smaller quantities needed by his a large share of the nation’s bulk storage plants. 


WAYZATA, MINNESOTA. W.L. Dickey (left), sold 
5 thousand gallons of gasoline in 1910 when he 
started business. Today his son, Don (right), now 
company president, sells 5 million gallons a year. 








$4. —_____—- 








UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


LIMITED VICTORY IN LIMITED WAR is how some high-level U.S. diplomats size up 
the Korean settlement—if it comes. Victory, because the aggressors 
were pushed back to their starting point. Limited, because the West 
neither liberated all Korea nor punished Red China as an aggressor. 


IF THE STATUS QUO as of June 24, 1950, is restored, Korea will follow the 
pattern of Greece and Berlin, where U.S. intervention and the airlift 
defeated’ Russian grabs without changing the basic conflict. 


U.N. estimates. This covers emergency shelter for bombed—out civil- 
ians and repairs for railroads, highways and bridges. As biggest 
U.N. contributor, we'll pay most of the bill. 


would produce a united, independent country. The most they will 
concede is another rigged ballot in North Korea. Their long-term 
strategy will be "peaceful" ways to take over the whole nation. 





the 38th Parallel. Militarily, that line is meaningless. 


U.S. OFFICIALS IN AUSTRIA don't believe that country will be the next Communist 
target if cease-fire negotiations permit an end to hostilities in 
Korea. They see no evidence of unusual Russian activity, though 
Vienna has its share of tensions under four-—power control. 


RUSSIA DOESN'T WANT TO RISK HER FAVORED POSITION in Austria. So long as there 
is no formal peace treaty (she has blocked 258 meetings in London 
on the subject) she can keep troops in the country, and "supply 
troops" in Hungary and Rumania. She controls 350 factories in East 
Austria, and considers Austria an excellent intelligence center from 
which to spy on Europe. 


ington. Russia has few tankers, would have to build pipelines run- 
ning north through rugged mountains to get the oil to her factories. 
Her real triumph would lie in denying to Western Europe the source 
which now supplies half her needs. 


THE BRITISH MAY MAKE THE BEST of a bad bargain, continue running the vast 


Abadan refineries under an agreement which protects British nationals 
in Iran and gives Britain some much-reduced rights to Iranian oil. 


LOOK FOR ANOTHER SOUTHERN SECESSION FROM THE TRUMAN COMMAND. Virginia's 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.) has already fired the opening gun, is 
busy rounding up support for a drive to re-establish the famed "two- 
thirds rule" in the Democratic National Convention. Under this rule, 
repealed in 1936, nomination requires a two-thirds vote of all dele- 
gates. It gave the South a whip hand which Byrd wants to re- 
establish. 


BYRD ALSO HOPES TO REINSTATE THE DIXIE-GOP COALITION in the Senate which the 
MacArthur uproar temporarily disrupted. The coalition is expected to 
go to work on Administration hopes for another tax bill, and the $8.5 


billion bill for foreign aid. 


ERIC JOHNSTON MAY QUIT AS ECONOMIC STABILIZER if Congress doesn't come through 
with strong wage and price controls extended for a substantial 
period beyond July 31. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Voted #1 in Detroit! "= Voted #1 in America! 
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Car makers, who know tires, put more Goodyear Super- Motorists buy more Goodyear Super-Cushions than any 
Cushions on the new cars than any other kind! Isn’t tnis other low-pressure tire. Their experience is that the Goodyear 
a pretty good tip for you to follow? (Above: Detroit, Michi- Super-Cushion can’t be matched —/for safety, soft ride and 
gan from the Detroit River) long mileage. (Above: Natural tunnel, Bryce, Utah) 


Voted #1 in the World! 





More car owners the world over ride on Goodyear tires than on any other 
kind. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the most people the great- 
est satisfaction is the tire for you to buy? (Above: Cathedral, Taxco, Mexico) 





More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Sipe Siukin » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 
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More tires by Fall 


The National Production Authority 
has good news for motorists: The ban on 
spare tires is likely to end by Sept. 1, 
“and perhaps sooner.” A drop in car 
production has eased the shortage. 


Prisoners of peace 


Families whose sons have been 
taken prisoner in Korea, says the De- 
fense Department, can communicate with 
them about once a month by dropping a 
letter in any U.S. mail box. Envelopes 
should be marked, “Prisoner of war mail” 
and addressed to the “Chinese Peoples 
Committee for World Peace, Peiping, 
China.” Yes, you read it right. 


For tax protection 


In 21 states, legislatures have now 
called upon Congress to convene a consti- 
tutional convention. Its purpose: to adopt 
a new amendment as a substitute for the 
16th which would prevent the Federal 
Government from taxing more than 25% 
of incomes, inheritances, and gifts. If 11 
more states follow suit, Congress must act. 


Oversight remedied 


Congress last week got around to a 
piece of legislative housekeeping it had 
neglected for other chores. It passed a 
3l-day extension permitting Government 
departments to continue operating until 
funds can be appropriated for the 1952 
fiscal year—which began at midnight 
Saturday. 


Kefauver’s gamble 


Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), 
who has grilled more gamblers than you 
can shake a night stick at, won an elec- 
tric toaster last week—in a lottery. The 
guest of a convention of the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association at 
Washington’s Hotel Statler, Kefauver 
first assured himself that this was “purely 
unorganized gambling,” then drew win- 
ning ticket No. 23254. What the Senator 
may not have known: The lottery was 
“rigged.” 


Beauty in politics 


“Too many men go up to Frank- 
fort [Kentucky’s state capital] and all 
they think about is playing around, try- 
ing to be one of the boys.” Disclaiming 
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Wide World 
Mrs. Murphy. She will not be one of 
the boys. (SEE: Beauty) 


any such intentions, Mrs. Joseph Murphy 
Jr. (Miss America of 1944) threw her 
prettiest bonnet in the ring, announced 
she would run for the state 'egislature 
from the town of Stanford. Would her 
husband vote for her? Said Mrs. M.: “He 
had better.” 


Criminal enterprise 


With a total capital of $179.68, no 
plant facilities whatever, but an unlim- 
ited supply of gall, two ex-convicts 
formed the Elvair Corporation of Jack- 
son, Miss., and collared defense contracts 
of more than $3 million, revealed a House 
Armed Services subcommittee probing 
military spending last week. Promised 
Chairman F. Edward Hébert (D.-La.): 
“Only the starter’s gun.” 


Oatis in the dock 


After five weeks of solitary confine- 
ment, Associated Press correspondent 
William N. Oatis this week faced a Com- 
munist court in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Asked if he had spied, Oatis, pale, said: 
“Yes.” 


Letters to Stalin 


To nations around the world, Voice 
of America commentators made this ap- 
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peal: “We want peace. ... We know who 
can stop the war—Stalin! So I’m writing 
him a letter. Means little. But if every 
one of you within the sound of my voice 
writes a letter, a flood of mail will hit 
Moscow that will rock it to its founda- 
tion. The address is simple—Generalis- 
simo Stalin, the Kremlin, USSR. Write 
whatever you want. My message is sim- 
ple .. .: Stop the killing!” 


More for Britain 


Britain, which voluntarily _re- 
nounced Marshall Plan aid on Jan. 1, 
nevertheless got another $7.7 million 
from ECA last month. Its purpose: to aid 
her overseas development and output of 
strategic materials. Typical upcoming 
projects will be roads in Northern Rho- 
desia, Tanganyika and Nigeria; a 50-mile 
rail link in West Africa’s Gold Coast; 
wharves in North Borneo; coal mine 
modernization in Nigeria. 


$3 million bet on Tito 


To Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito had 
gone, by last week, some $3 million worth 
of machine-guns, light arms, ammunition 
and signal equipment—part of a $10 
million first-round bet by the Pentagon 
on our only Communist ally. 


Fotitch, no comrade 


When the Communists took over 
Yugoslavia, they sentenced its Washing- 
ton ambassador, Constantin Fotitch, to 20 
years in jail. He declined the honor, re- 
mained in the U.S. Recently Fotitch ad- 
vertised his Washington house (“suitable 
for diplomat”) for rent. Last week a dip- 
lomatic couple showed up, were all ready 
to sign the lease, when they learned their 
landlord’s name. That did it. They were 
from the Yugoslav Embassy. 


Clothes make the Queen 


To make sure that Queen Eliza- 
beth will have the right clothes to wear 
in the right season when she tours Aus- 
tralia, England has dispatched a dress 
designer’s scout to study climatic condi- 
tions in the sub-continent—a full year 
before the royal visit. 


Charles F. Jenkins 


Charles Francis Jenkins—educator, 
historian and publisher—died at 85 in 
Philadelphia this week. Entering the 
magazine world 68 years ago, Jenkins be- 
came chairman of the board controlling 
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both Farm Journal and PATHFINDER, 
found time as well to serve as a leading 
trustee of Swarthmore College. 


Chef’s art, quick-frozen 


Possibly the cheapest way yet de- 
vised to dine in Paris while sitting in 
New York was offered last week by Man- 
hattan’s alert, bumptious Macy’s: choice 
dishes cooked in France, frozen in alumi- 
num trays, and shipped ready to heat 
and eat. For a mere $1.29 a couple can 
now dine on Cassoulet d’Agneau et d’Oie 
congéle en sauce (cooked tender beans in 
sauce with lamb, goosemeat, pork and 
French sausage) or nine other exotic 
entrées. 


Rabbit is rabbit 


Furriers will still be able to call 
rabbit “beaverette,” “minkony” and 
“Hudseal,” and label a skunk pelt “Alas- 
ka sable” or “black marten.” But, after 
this week’s signing of the Fur Products 
Labeling Act (now in conference), they'll 
have to identify the actual fur used and 
add the illuminating words: “Processed 
to simulate—.” 


Round robin thefts 


Thefts of auto accessories are in- 
creasing. Defense orders have cut into 
their manufacture, so that shady dealers 
will give pilferers more for hub caps, 
side mirrors, etc. By the same token, legi- 
timate dealers are having trouble getting 
replacements. Garage hands report that 
some auto owners, angered by repeated 
losses, are now replacing missing parts— 
by stealing them from others. 


Lower dividends 


Korean peace talk was merely the 
excuse for the market spill of June 25. 
Main reason: taxes and (in some lines) 
saturation have blighted the dividend out- 
look. Chrysler’s decision to postpone ac- 
tion on its third-quarter dividend sig- 
naled a trend which, according to many 
shrewd analysts, may drag the Dow-Jones 
industrial average down—temporarily— 
from May’s high of 263 to nearly 200. 


Romance bows to TV 


For nearly two decades, 15-min- 
ute serialized soap operas have been a 
fixture of U.S. daytime radio. Not the 
sharpest comments of critics have loos- 
ened their hold on the affections of mil- 
lions of romantically-inclined housewives. 
Last week, however, two of the best 
known, Portia Faces Life, and When a 
Girl Marries, had been summarily 
dropped by the National Broadcasting 
Co. Explanation: TV and Kate Smith 


competition at the same hours. 
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After Korea—what? 


Cease-fire maneuvers may decide 


the free world’s fate 


The United States and the United 
Nations moved this week toward decisions 
which could mean real peace—or an end 
to freedom and human decency for gen- 
erations to come. 

The U.N. had suggested cease-fire 
discussions in Korea—and the Commu- 
nists had accepted, requesting a different 
meeting place and a later date. These 
changes the U.N. and the U.S. agreed to, 
because they want peace. 

But, as the world awaited the July 
10-July 15 negotiation period set by the 
Communists (see W orld), it was not clear 
what the Reds wanted. Was their move 


a 
America’s production. W ould “cease-fire” 


part of.a genuine East-West settlement 
which would mean real stability? Or was 
it history’s cruelest trick planned to make 
the easy-going democracies heave a sigh 
of relief, stop preparing, drop their guard 
—and lay themselves open to destruc- 
tion? 

No one knew. On Harry S. Truman, 
Dean Acheson, George C. Marshall and 
their advisers rested responsibility for 
judging the move correctly and taking the 
right action to meet it. Americans could 
only pray for their success. If they failed, 
not all the fine speeches in the world 
would save the free way of life. 





Pathfinder 


mean “go to sleep?” (SEE: Peace) 


Will peace lull the U.S. to sleep? 


Relaxed vigilance would mean Communist victory 


Peace in Korea could mean victory 
for communism—if the U.S. turns over 
and goes back to sleep. The threat showed 
last fortnight as Jacob Malik’s truce bid 
dropped prices on stock exchanges and 
the President warned that any slacken- 
ing now in key preparedness measures 
would be disastrous. Korea is still being 
fought with many leftovers from World 
War II. American industry is still bracing 
for full war output. And little “Koreas” 


still flame in Indochina and Malaya, still 
threaten at many another point. 

As Americans began talking of set- 
ting back the 1953 target date for “bul- 
lets and butter” to 1954 or even 1955, 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board 
wondered aloud if the nation needed “a 
Pearl Harbor a day to keep the Polly- 
annas away.” 

Happened Before. The Russians 
knew that a false sense of security could 
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disarm America. Communist-influenced 
hysteria to “bring the boys home” had 
slashed the U.S. Army by 7 million men 
within a year after VJ-Day, had pushed 
fantastic cut-rate sales of $33 billion 
worth of weapons and war plants. 

A repeat performance was less likely 
now, as Administration spokesmen such 
as Adm. Forrest P. Sherman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff warned of “a prolonged 
period of . . . sacrifice and hard work.” 
Defense Secretary George C. Marshall 
stressed that Korea was just one incident, 
spoke of an “ominous” buildup of Soviet 
strength. 

Nevertheless, economists were unan- 
imous in forecasting a letdown through 
the fall at least, if cease-fire should de- 
velop into real armistice. Probable short- 
term effects: 

Prices: A sag would be certain— 
perhaps to pre-Korean levels of January 
1950. Wholesale prices already have 
fallen five weeks in a row. 

Wages: As living costs dropped, es- 
calator clauses might reverse for the first 
time, to cut wages. Labor undoubtedly 
would fight such decreases. 

Supply: The military “take” would 
keep such raw materials as steel, alumi- 
num, wool, nitrates fairly tight. Retailers 
will try to unload ahead of price drops. 

Demand: Sharp decline would be 
likely. Consumer purchases are already 
down; businesses and individuals over- 
bought in panic. 

Unemployment: 
would be probable. 

Taxes: Bipartisan Senate resistance 
is already apparent to the House-ap- 
proved bill upping income taxes 1214% 
Sept. 1, increasing corporation taxes ret- 
roactively. Cease-fire could make opposi- 
tion ironclad. 

Draft: Call on younger men would 
continue at present levels as enlistments 
decline, combat veterans are discharged 
and demand for reservists drops. (UMT 
would be delayed.) 

Dislocation: Could last up to six 
months—while the economy settles to lev- 
els set by interplay of supply and demand. 
Inflation so far has been heightened by 
premature fears while the pressure of de- 
fense spending has barely begun. 

Mobilization planners rather wel- 
come a possible letdown—if it can be 
kept in hand. A breathing spell would 
restore the economy against the real tests 
of fall and winter. The danger is that the 
letdown might get out of hand, provoke 
a deflation as unjustified as the current 
skyrocketing of prices. 

For all the inflationary factors re- 
main: Rearmament this year will go on 
putting up to $6 billion a month into 
American pockets, meanwhile cutting out- 
put for civilians by some $733 million a 
month. 

If we can weather the stresses of the 
coming six to twelve months without 
panic, production will have boomed to 
handle both civilian and military demand, 
controls can be relaxed and the normal 
interplay of economic forces will regulate 
our progress. The current war effort, at 
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More layoffs 








MR. PRESIDENT, 
Witt YOU RUN 





Pletcher, Sioux City Journal 
. as H.T’s “Actions Speak Louder 
than Words.” (SEE: 52) 


peak, will absorb only 20°% of America’s 
potential, as compared with one-half U.S. 
production in World War II. 


Dewey goes to Asia 


To brief himself at firsthand on 
problems we face in the Far East, Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey left this week on a 
six-week tour of Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
Indochina, Malaya, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Said GOP rival Robert A. Taft: “I 
am glad for him to have a vacation if he 
wants to take it that way.” 


The very H.C.L. 


With an increase of four-tenths of 
one percent between April 15 and May 
15, the nation’s cost of living ballooned to 
an all-time high. The index, as computed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, now 
stands at 185.4—which is 9.5% above 
last year’s level. 


Gen. Ike for °52? 
GOP pot is boiling 


The tempo of 1952 Presidential 
politics began to pick up last week. For 
the first time in four years of cautious 
flirting with the idea, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower was appar- 
ently ready to make an active bid for the 
Presidency. Powerful forces within the 
Republican Party promptly announced 
their support. 

New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey exchanged views with his bitter 
foe of the 1948 convention, Senator James 
Duff of Pennsylvania, agreed on a candi- 
date both could back: Ike. Dutifully New 
York State GOP Chairman William L. 
Pfeiffer and GOP National Committee- 
man J. Russell Sprague fell into line, for 
all practical purposes committing New 
York’s 97 delegates to the general. 

Over the country, other perennial 
hopefuls gave signs of going along. The 
University of Pennsylvania’s President 
Harold E. Stassen seemed agreeable; in 
Kansas, Ike’s home state, ex-Governor 
Alf Landon and Governor Edward Ara 
prepared a “favorite son” campaign. Cal- 
ifornia’s Governor Earl Warren remained 
silent, but his views were known to be 
close to Eisenhower’s on many issues. 

Opposition. Meanwhile, on Capitol 
Hill, the man who was really responsible 
for all the pre-1952 activity went busily 
ahead with plans to add six states to the 
seven he has already visited on informal 
speaking trips. Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio, for many months the leading 
contender for the Republican nomina- 
tion, was up against the same combina- 
tion which successfully killed his hopes in 
1940 and again in 1948: national party 
leaders, both political and financial, who 
oppose his views on foreign policy and 
mistrust his personal independence on 
domestic issues. Across the country his 
friends were already at work lining up 
delegates for what will probably be his 
last attempt to win the Presidential nomi- 
nation. 

That Eisenhower was a real threat to 
Taft, his supporters were quick to agree. 
The general continues to lead the field in 
public opinion polls among voters of both 
parties. His wartime glamor is still strong 
—and there are indications that he will 
quit his present assignment as Supreme 
Commander of the Atlantic Pact forces 
in Europe and come home in ample time 
to campaign. 

In the White House, the man who 
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The Red round-up continues 


These three happy people be- 

‘ long to a political party which would 
like to overthrow your government, 
destroy your democracy, and torture 
you if you don’t agree with it. They 
are three of the 17 American Com- 
munist Party leaders arrested by the 


once remarked emotionally (in 1945) 
that he would support Eisenhower for 
anything, including the 1948 Presidency, 
remained silent. Democratic leaders and 
officeholders, their own jobs at stake, un- 
derstandably were urging him to try to 
keep his. But Taft was not the only man 
Ike threatened: Truman too might face 
defeat if the general ran. 


No Senate recess 


The Senate got bad news last week: 
The Democratic Policy Committee voted 
unanimously to continue the session to 
Sept. 15 or Oct. 1. Still pending are all 
major appropriations, the $7.2 billion tax 
bill and the $8.5 billion foreign aid bill. 
The House, much farther along, still 
hopes for a summer recess. 


Will budget cuts 
hurt war on Reds? 


In 500 years, the Duchy of Mus- 
covy has grown into the vast Soviet Em- 
pire. In the last 10 years, that expansion 
has accelerated enormously. Now, Rus- 
sia’s pressure on every neighboring land 
is well nigh intolerable. Russia “has got 
to be stopped.” 
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FBI last week. Their names are 
Claudia Jones, 35, secretary of the 
C.P. Women’s Commission; Jacob 
Mindel, 69, charter member of the 
party; and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
60, chairman of the Women’s Commis- 
sion. 





There was no quarrel last week with 
this conclusion of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson at a House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee hearing. But a split was clear over 
how to do the stopping. 

The Administration planned to spend 
some $30 billion over the next five years 
to strengthen foreign armies and econ- 
omies against communism. For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, a “Mutual Security” bill 
packaged appropriations for ECA and 
Point IV, and for military assistance to 
our allies. The price: $8.5 billion, equal 
to 15% of our total defense budget. That 
was nearly $3 billion more than last year. 

Congress passed the bill to a joint 
committee, meanwhile continued funds 
through July at or below the old rate. 


Critical. Anything less than $8.5 ~ 


billion, the President warned Congress, 
would be critical: Continuing last year’s 
rate, for instance, would slow arming of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s NATO 
forces in Europe. It would cut deep into 
ECA, “virtually suspend” Point IV op- 
erations (see: Point 1V: Hope, not char- 
ity, page 18). 

But Congress wasn’t sure about the 
direct military importance of all the $2.3 
billion economic aid (whose purpose was 
to boost rearmament by our allies, to 
strengthen their economies against the in- 
ternal borings of communism and to pro- 
mote free enterprise systems). And some 
Congressmen wondered if the military aid 
abroad would not be better spent on our 





own armed forces. They also felt military 
allocations of $5,240 million to Europe 
were unfair compared with only $555 
million to Asia. Congressional suspicions 
and resentments seemed to be adding up 
this week to a slowdown which might 
delay final passage of the foreign-aid bill 
well into the fall. 

Anti-Acheson. Bitterness against 
Acheson was a factor: Some Congress- 
men would approve nothing giving him 
more control over foreign spending. There 
were also undercover political fights be- 
tween agencies: ECA wants Point IV 
functions, to justify its continued exist- 
ence. The Pentagon is opposed to in- 
creased State Department influence over 
military assistance to Europe. One faction 
in State wants administrative control as 
well as a policy say on all foreign aid. 

A Korean cease-fire might add to 
Congressional balkiness. By fall, if hos- 
tilities were over, Congress might cut as 
much as a quarter or a third from most 
provisions of the $8.5 billion bill. 


Capitalistic cure 


The Communist Party’s Daily 
Worker, published in New York, last 
week reacted like any capitalistic journal 
to mounting costs: It announced it would 
cut its pages from 12 to 8, raise its 
prices from 5¢ to 10¢, start a circulation 
drive, and invite “public spirited citizens 
. .. to help us preserve the freedom of 
the press” for the party which is op- 
posed to freedom of the press. 


Senate rolls back 
stronger controls 


“We must keep our program go- 
ing,” Harry Truman said. “We simply 
have to do this. And we must get the 
right kind of authority from Congress to 
do the job. I hope we are going to get it.” 

Despite the President’s hopes, the 
Senate last week turned thumbs down on 
strengthened economic controls. In two 
days of bitter partisan battling, it 
stripped the Administration of many of 
the control powers granted a year ago. 

Most notable casualty was the beef 
price rollback ordered by Price Admin- 
istrator Michael V. DiSalle. The Senate 
okayed the present rollback on beef, but 
cancelled two slashes scheduled for Aug. 
1 and Oct. 1. It agreed to permit roll- 
backs on manufactured goods but stipu- 
lated price ceilings must make “reason- 
able allowances” for costs. It banned 
slaughtering quotas, although Adminis- 
tration supporters argued this would en- 
courage black marketing. It agreed to al- 
low rent increases of 20% above June 20, 
1947. And instead of the two-year exten- 
sion the Administration asked, it put an 
eight-month limit on the control bill. 

Unconvinced. In all of this, the 
Senate had the willing help of Majority 
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Leader Ernest W. McFarland and the 
man in charge of thie bill, Banking and 
Currency Chairman Burnet R. Maybank. 
Truman had obviously not sold the pub- 
lic on the necessity for controls. More 
damaging to his prestige than that, he 
had not even sold the men who are tech- 
nically supposed to be his spokesmen on 
Capitol Hill. 

After the Senate acted, both Houses, 
jammed up against the June 30 controls 
deAdline, passed a temporary 31-day ex- 
tension. Then they settled down to try 
to work out a compromise. House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee Chairman 
Brent Spence could be expected to put 
in a faithful plug for Truman’s hopes, 
but Congressional sentiment seemed to be 
overwhelmingly against him. And ap- 
parently, to judge from the light mail 
Congressmen have been receiving on in- 
flation, America’s consumers were too. 


Government morals 
begin at home 


Two of the most controversial 
Americans ever to hold public office re- 
turned to Capitol Hill last week to agree 





Acme 
Ickes. He blames private pressures for 
Government dishonesty, as... 


that the average level of ethics and mor- 
ality among most Government workers is 
remarkably high. 

Harold L. Ickes, ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, and David E. Lilienthal, ex- 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and ex-Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, appeared to testify 
on a bill by Senator J. William Ful- 
bright to establish a commission on ethics 
in Government. Both seemed inclined to 
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think a commission on the ethics of the 
general public might be more to the 
point. 

Real Trouble. “No public officer,” 
remarked Ickes tartly, “has ever bribed 
himself. The pressures, the undue influ- 
ences, not only financial but social, upon 
public officers, come from the outside. 
They come from people who want some 
special advantage for themselves for 
which they are willing to pay in the coin 
of the realm.” 

Agrees. With equal bluntness Lil- 
ienthal noted that “Congress and the 
Executive have always had their share of 
lightweights, windbags and crooks .. . 
[but] the proportion of men of unusual 
talents and ethical standards in both the 
Congress and the Executive branch is re- 
markably high today.” 

Furthermore, Lilienthal said, he 
would like to urge an end to criticism of 
the much-maligned “dollar-a-year men” 
who have entered Government to give 
their know-how to the defense effort. 

“In the nature of things,” he said, 
“many of these men can only be found in 
the ranks of private life. Many of them 
can probably come into Government only 
on a temporary basis. In the interests of 
our country we had better make the con- 
ditions decent for these men.” 


Propaganda planners 


To give firm, overall direction to 
America’s strategy in the propaganda 
war with Russia, President Truman 
named a four-man psychological warfare 
board consisting of former Army Secre- 
tary Gordon Gray, director; Robert A. 
Lovett, deputy secretary of Defense; Un- 
der-secretary of State James E. Webb; 
and Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


MacArthur results: 
a healthy airing 


It had taken 42 days, 2 million 
words and 8,181 pages. It had brought 
to the stand most of the men responsible 
for the conduct of American foreign pol- 
icy in the postwar years. It had produced 
a record filled with the timid fears of 
some who should have been more brave, 
the rash courage of others who should 
perhaps have been more cautious. It had 
produced no clear-cut explanations of 
the past, no firm signposts to the future. 

And yet last week as the Senate’s 
investigation of the dismissal of General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur came 
to an end, both Congress and the country 
could take pride from the job which had 
been done. 

Although the 26 Senators who com- 
pose the Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations Committees considered the possi- 
bility of making no formal report, they 
gave unanimous support to a statement by 


Chairman Richard B. Russell: Russia 
must not misinterpret internal differences 
to mean lack of unity and she must un- 
derstand that if she provokes world war 
she will face “ultimate destruction.” 

Reason Why. Out of the voluminous 
testimony came one overriding Adminis- 
tration excuse for MacArthur’s firing: He 
talked too much and he ignored Harry 
Truman. MacArthur countered with the 
claim that he had never violated a mili- 
tary order in his life. Administration wit- 
nesses were forced to concede he hadn't. 
It was his general attitude, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff asserted; they didn’t feel 
he was sufficiently responsive to Wash- 
ington’s directives. 

Some critics charged that the release 
to the press of transcripts of the closed 
hearings revealed vital information to the 
Russians. But a military censor had 
edited the transcript. 

Strong Notice. What the Russians 
did get, along with the Americans and 
the whole wide world, was the state of 
mind of America’s leaders. Some, like 
Acheson and Marshall, seemed obsessed 
with fear of what Russia might do if the 
U.S. took a strong stand; others, like Air 
Force Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg and Chief 
of Naval Operations Adm. Forrest Sher- 
man, and MacArthur himself, based their 
calculations on America’s strength and 





Pathfinder 
.. » Lilienthal upholds the general level 
of Federal ethics. (SEE: Morals) 


America’s purpose, and refused to be 
buffaloed by the Soviets. 

The public airing of a great nation’s 
policy in the midst of war was unprece- 
dented in history. In 1952, the record 
would undoubtedly be used for political 
purposes by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. In 1951, it was enough to show 
the Russians that here was a nation so 
strong that it could face the truth in a 
way the Russians would never dare to do. 
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International 
Independence Hall. The words are still 
revolutionary. (SEE: Freedom) 


Freedom: still strong 


after 175 years 


The men who sweltered through 
Philadelphia’s heat had come a long way. 
Now, in June 1776, they were nearing 
open revolution—and the scaffold. 

As much to explain their headlong 
course to themselves as to the world, the 
anxious delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia appointed a com- 
mittee of five members to draft a “decla- 
ration.” The committee chose a redheaded 
young Virginia planter, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to concoct the first draft. 

American Classic. When his long 
labor was ended, he called it “A Declara- 
tion by the Representatives of the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA”; and 
it began: “When in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one peo- 
ple to dissolve the political bonds which 
have connected them with another. .. .” 

On July 3, appalled at its thunder- 
ing defiance, several members strove to 
shelve the Declaration altogether, others 
to soften its language. But the next day, 
July 4, Congress adopted the document, 
proclaimed America’s independence. The 
words they endorsed rocked the con- 
science of two continents, as they rock the 
whole world now: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit 
of Happiness. .. .” 

This week, 175 years later, in his 
own great land where men still strive 
amid human imperfections to make his 
words reality—and across the globe 
where other men wage incessant war 
upon all that those words represent— 
Tom Jefferson’s document is fully as 
alive as it was on July 4, 1776. 
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Point IV; Hope, not charity 


Its down-to-earth policies already aid 


the world’s underprivileged nations 


In India a better seed, Punjab 591, 
is doubling the yield of wheat. In Viet- 
Nam people long blinded by trachoma 
are being cured by aureomycin. In Saudi 
Arabia an aerial survey is revealing an- 
cient Roman aqueducts whose restora- 
tion could irrigate a desert waste three 
times as large as Texas. 

This is all part of a revolution—the 
American Revolution, spreading now, 175 
years after it was proclaimed, to new 
lands, other peoples. Tools of peace and 
progress are being used to recast men’s 
lives and men’s minds. 

Its latest manifestation is known ofti- 
cially as the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Unofficially it is called Point 
IV, a name that means education to Bo- 
livians, malarial control to Liberians, 
steel plows to Indians. And to all it 
spells Hope. 

Point IV was born in January 1949 
when Harry S. Truman took his second 
oath of office as President of the United 
States. In his inaugural address he said: 
“We must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas. More 
than half the people of the world are 
living in conditions approaching mis- 
PP «9 

In the underdeveloped areas (Asia, 
Africa, South America) some of the “con- 
ditions approaching misery” are: 

Poverty: Per capita income aver- 
ages $80 a year. 

Hunger: The average diet is 20% 
below the minimum health standard. Mal- 
nutrition is general, starvation frequent. 

Disease: The life expectancy is less 
than 30 years. Only 54 of every 100 chil- 
dren live to the age of 15. Every year 
three million people die of malaria alone. 

Ignorance: Illiteracy averages 78%. 
In India, only one out of every ten peo- 
ple is able to read and write. 

In charge of the “bold new pro- 
gram” is genial, 64-year-old Dr. Henry 
Garland Bennett, former President of 
Oklahoma A. & M. From an unpreten- 
tious office on the second floor of Wash- 
ington’s State Department Annex Nine, 
he directs 139 projects in 34 countries. 
Under his supervision in the field are 397 
Point IV technicians. 

Point IV is based upon the assump- 
tion that infusion of capital and the tech- 
nical skill to use it in backward areas 
will automatically raise standards of pro- 
duction and therefore of the people’s wel- 
fare. It is a long range program, may 
need 50 years. 

Its ultimate aim is large-scale pri- 
vate investment. Every possible step is 


being taken to encourage a “favorable 
climate” for foreign capital. 

American interest in the underdevel- 
oped areas is based upon the hard fact 
that they are vital to our existence. They 
supply us with 57% of our imports, con- 
sume 44% of our exports. In terms of the 
all-important defense effort, they are the 
source of no less than 73% of our im- 
ports of strategic and critical materials. 
One such item: uranium ore. 

Human misery, the chief incubator 
of communism, must be wiped out if the 
West is to survive. Point IV counters the 
vague, rosy promises of communism with 
positive action for better food, better 
health, better schools. It may well prove 
a decisive weapon in the cold war. 

In Point IV’s first year of existence, 
Congress gave it only $34.5 million, a 
mere drop in the Federal bucket. But, 
since three-quarters of Point IV expenses 
are borne by co-operating countries, the 
money stretched a long way—far enough, 
for instance, to develop a new rubber tree 
(Javanese trunk, Brazilian roots and top) 
that may make the America’s self-suffi- 
cient within 15 years. 

Food First. Because hunger is the 
world’s most pressing problem, Dr. Ben- 
nett’s first objective is to increase food 
production. In this respect, India is the 





State Department 


Dr. Bennett (left). Grafted rubber 
trees for self-sufficiency. (SEE: Hope) 
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most important and most challenging na- 
tion in the program. This vast country 
(not quite half as large as*the USA, but 
with 214 times as many people) has been 
fighting a losing battle with starvation. 
But Indians are jealous of their hard-won 
independence, suspicious of all Western- 
ers. 

One hundred seventy-three years of 
social and racial domination by British 
pukka sahibs have left their residue of 
injury, hatred and distrust. The Euro- 
peans Only sign may be gone from Bom- 
bay’s smart hotels, but the wound re- 
mains. As one American put it; “Though 
the Indians are actually starving, recog- 
nition as a people is more important than 
food.” 

Ancient Ways. Biggest cause of the 
country’s inability to feed itself is its 
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primitive pattern of agriculture. Methods 
have gone unchanged for more than 2,000 
years. Result: The average Indian farmer 
produces about “oth as much as his 
American counterpart, earns less than 
$70 a year. All his life he remains a fal- 
tering step ahead of starvation. A single 
crop failure is fatal. 

Since last summer a Point IV mis- 
sion of eight men has been at work in 
India. At their head is lean, tanned 
Horace C. Holmes, who is on loan from 
the Department of Agriculture. No new- 
comer to overseas assignments, Holmes 
has two years in China’s Yangtze Valley 
and another two years in India under his 
belt. 

Operating out of Delhi—where he 
and his blonde, blue-eyed wife live in a 
small house provided by the Indian gov- 





ernment—Holmes works hard at his job. 
In his role of “County Agent” for a sub- 
continent, he has journeyed across the 
entire country, employed every conceiv- 
able mode of transportation, once spent 
20 harrowing hours riding an elephant 
through a storm. 

Both Dr. Bennett and Holmes strive 
for a “blending of knowledge” in India— 
applying the know-how of the West to the 
conditions of the East. The “all-knowing 
foreign expert” approach is out. Holmes 
wants men “with trained minds and will- 
ing hands,” would rather have 50 men for 
10 years than 5,000 for one year. The 
program is a joint undertaking, with 90% 
of the personnel and 73% of the costs 
supplied by India. 

Show How. To get their new tech- 
niques across, Point IV teams employ an 
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“area demonstration” system. They take 
some 100 square miles, work with local 
farmers, use improved methods, let the 
results speak for themselves. 

Once they see what can be accom- 
plished, Indian farmers are not slow to 
adopt better ways of doing things. Where 
Point IV techniques have been put into 
practice, food production has doubled 
and in some cases quadrupled. One spec- 
tacular instance: Without mechanical 
aids of any kind, farmer Ram Narain, 
who tills a tiny patch of land near the 
village of Mahewa, increased his wheat 
production to 63 bushels an acre. Usual 
yield: 9 to 12 bushels an acre. 

Potato yields have been increased 
from 120 to more than 700 bushels an 
acre. Milk production has been upped 
35%. These phenomenal results are due 
to nothing more mysterious than im- 
proved methods of tilling, seed selection, 
irrigation, fertilization and insect control. 

The Plow. One example of such an 
improvement is the case of the plow. With 
the traditional wooden scratcher, fields 
had to be crisscrossed 12 or 14 times. 
Point IV introduced a steel moleboard 
model to be made by Indian factories for 
$2.25. With the new plow, farmers can 
work four times faster, much more efh- 
ciently. Some 50,000 are in use. 

Another example is provided by 
India’s animals-of-all-work, —bullocks, 
which have been ravaged for years by an 
infectious disease called rinderpest. The 
death of a bullock brought many a family 
to the brink of ruin. Rinderpest is being 
stamped out by widespread inoculation. 

After less than one year of Point IV, 
earnest, soft-spoken Horace Holmes al- 
ready looks forward to the day when, for 
the first time in 40 centuries, India will 
be self-sufficient. How long will it take to 
turn the trick? “Ten to twenty years,” 
says Holmes. 

Trouble Spots. Obstacles aplenty 
remain. Not the least are presented by 
religious customs and taboos, particularly 
those preventing the killing of animals. 
Cattle, monkeys, hyenas, et al., serve no 
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Indian harvest. A “blending of knowledge” means more wheat. (SEE: Hope) 


useful purpose, compete with people for 
the meager food supply. Sacred cattle go 
unmolested as they eat most of the leg- 
umes raised in the nation. Another com- 
plicating factor is the tremendous birth 
rate; India’s population increases by 
about four million every year. 

As for the private capital so ardent- 
ly desired by Point IV, American invest- 
ment in India is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Only two firms—Firestone and 
General Motors—have any substantial 
stake in the Indian economy. Both own 
and operate factories near Bombay. 

On the whole, American businessmen 
are steering clear. Some reasons: (1) 
difficulty of currency convertibility; (2) 
danger_of nationalization; (3) India’s 
stringent Industries Control Act; (4) 
more attractive investment possibilities at 
home. 

Congress, too, remains relatively un- 
impressed by Point IV’s achievements, 
assigns it no specific part in the $8.5 
billion foreign aid program now being 
studied. Bennett hopes for $100 million 
for the next 12 months. 

A movement is also afoot to incor- 
porate Point IV into the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. Should this hap- 
pen, Point IV may degenerate into a kind 
of bush league Marshall Plan. 

Paying Off. Regardless of its even- 
tual fate, Point IV has already paid some 
dividends that can’t be measured in stra- 
tegic materials or armored divisions. Last 
year at a time when India was torn by 
rioting, Horace 
Holmes and his co-workers were asked to 
stay an extra day in the area-demonstra- 
tion village of Mahewa. 

The next day they were led to the 
Temple—in itself a signal honor for for- 
eigner Holmes. Inside, more than a hun- 
dred people were gathered about the 
statue of Hindu god Ram Sita. Among 
them were all the village Moslems, all the 
village Untouchables. It was the first time 
either group had ever been admitted to 
the Temple. 

Addressing Holmes and his Indian 


co-workers, the priest said: “When you 
came here, we did not welcome you. Your 
ways were strange to us. But you did not 
interfere with our customs or our beliefs. 
You brought only friendship and helpful- 
ness. We have gathered here to express 
our appreciation for the lessons in de- 
mocracy you have taught us.” 


Congress stalls 
on Hoover reforms 


Two years ago the Hoover Commis- 
sion urged 300 specific ways to stream- 
line the Government and save $5.4 billion 
a year. Half the recommendations have 
been put into effect for savings estimated 
at $2 billion. But the first session of the 
82nd Congress this week had approved 
only one commission-recommended re- 
organization law (on the RFC)—com- 
pared with 12 passed in the first session 
of the 81st. 

Still ahead are such tough jobs as 
overhauling the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which costs $80 million a year more 
than it should; reorganizing the Veterans 
Administration; modernizing the Post 
Office to halve its $500 million yearly 
deficit; revising Federal personnel poli- 
cies to hold good workers, eliminate bad. 


Way to addiction 


The Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, turning to the dope problem, 
heard a doctor-addict call sleeping pills 
“the most dangerous drug” and urge that 
peddlers selling to minors be given the 
electric chair. Meanwhile Committee 
Chairman Herbert O’Conor (D.-Md.) 
came under attack by Florida’s commit- 
tee-subpenaed Governor Fuller Warren, 
who said O’Conor was “backed by a cor- 
rupt, mob-ridden political machine” in 
Maryland and threatened to speak against 


People’s affairs 


Expenditures for June 1-28 to- 
taled $4,714,354,228. Major items 
included: 

Air Force .....$727,619,534 
Army (military) 934,722,018 
Navy ..ccccces 557,924,737 
Foreign aid ... 167,544,783 
BCA ccccccces 541,007,167 
Debt interest .. 798,575,066 


From July 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1951, the Government took 
i oe e+ «$48,143,000,000 

From July 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1951, the Government 


Of $80.6 billion in 1951 appro- 
priations, still unspent is 

. «- $36,000,000,000 

The Government owes....... 

$254,532,332,764 
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the Senator when he runs again next year. 
Warren also said former Chairman Estes 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) had used the com- 
mittee to “promote himself for Presi- 
dent.” 


Illinois tries jobs 
instead of handouts 


The Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion last week put the finishing touches 
to a plan designed to save taxpayers a 
million dollars a year. 

Last February the commission got 
together with the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association, worked out a plan for a vast 
relocation of “employables” on _ relief 
rolls and their families. (Illinois as of 
March had 35,705 cases; U.S. total was 
approximately 406,000.) 

In March five carefully selected men 
were sent to Springfield to take jobs with 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Twenty more were sent in the following 
two months. (Cost of moving a family 
rarely exceeds $50, while the average 
monthly relief payment is $100.) Allis- 
Chalmers found the men “highly satis- 
factory,” and some have already ad- 
vanced within their job classifications. 
Other Illinois plants (the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. of Peoria and Springfield’s 
Sangamon Electric Co.) are preparing 
to try the plan too. 


Prospects bright 


Anne Hadley, 19, got a summer job 
with “Dad” last week. It might take her 
a while to find out where everything 
went, she said, but she expected it would 
be easy clerking for a man as amiable 
as her boss and stepfather, Vice-Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley. 





Wide World 
A good boss. Anne Hadley thinks the 
Veep is O.K. (SEE: Prospects) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





What taxpayers are for 


How can some more money be 
raised for Mr. Truman’s Administra- 
tien to spend? Here is a situation 
that calls for every patriotic, red- 
blooded, 100% American to come to 
the aid of his country. 

The new tax bill will add only 
$7.2 extra billions to the amount that 
taxes already take from people. 

That, of course, is ridiculous. Mr. 
Truman asked for $10 billion extra. 
Mr. John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury and apostle of thrift for the 
people, criticizes the House bill be- 
cause, he says, it is $3 billion short. 

Have we a Congress so lacking in 
imagination that it can think of no 
new ways to raise taxes? 

Mr. Robert L. Doughton, the ven- 
erable and respected Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
which drew the bill, confessed that 
the Committee has reached the end of 
its rope. He indicated that the new 
tax bill about cleans the platter. He 
said it was “unlikely that we shall be 
able to increase substantially the yield 
of the Federal tax system beyond what 
is included in the present bill.” 

x * & 

Mr. Doughton, who first came 
to Congress back in 1911, can readily 
be forgiven when he adds, “I suggest 
that the enactment of an additional 
$17 billion tax load on the people of 
this country within a period of less 
than a year is a major legislative ac- 
complishment.” He refers, of course, 
to the previous tax increase made 
since the police were sent to Korea. 

Back in 1911 the Government col- 
lected only $701 million. (Millions, 
that is correct.) Worse yet, it spent 
only $691 million. Can you imagine a 
Government of the United States 
spending /ess than it takes in? And no 
billions! That, of course, was back 
when a reactionary Republican by the 
name of Taft was President. Progress 
had not yet set in. 

Mr. Doughton himself may be 
contaminated by his memories of for- 
mer years when citizens had to decide 
for themselves what to do with their 
earnings. He says higher tax rates 
“would be exceedingly burdensome 
and difficult to impose.” Burdensome 
to whom, Mr. Doughton? Not to Mr. 
Truman! Not to Mr. Snyder! Not to 
the Federal bureaucracy! Surely, you 
are not thinking of the taxpayers? 
What are they for, if not to pay taxes? 

Mr. Doughton is pessimistic when 
he assumes that no higher taxes can 
be extracted. More taxes will be ex- 
tracted. They always have been. Not 
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Doughton. No more things to tax? 


until the Wilson war was started, in 
1917, did the Government learn how 
to spend more than a single billion in 
one year. Mr. Roosevelt’s war multi- 
plied that by 98. Mr. Truman is trying 
hard. 

* & & 

The goal, of course, the ideal 
and perfect goal of this glorious Tru- 
man democracy, has hardly yet been 
stated. But we have made a start. 

For a few of our highly produc- 
tive citizens, the tax rate has now 
been hoisted until it has reached 
9444%. For most workers the total 
taxes, including the hidden ones, still 
fall below one third of earnings. If the 
rich man can pay 9444%, why not the 
average man? Would it not be more 
democratic to treat all persons and 
classes equally? Should one kind of 
American enjoy the privilege of sacri- 
ficing more for his Government than 
another? 

This suggestion, of course, points 
to the final shining goal. Tax every- 
body 100%! Then put everybody on 
relief. 

* & # 

No, Mr. Doughton, you have not 
brought out the biggest tax bill that 
could be enacted. Sunday school pen- 
nies, graveyards, crab grass, summer 
flowers and children’s laughter are 
still untaxed. The rates can be hiked. 
More officials are elected for spending 
the public’s money than for saving it. 
The process will go on and on. The 
taxes will go up and up. 

That is, unless the people do 
rebel! 
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To reddest Asia? 


Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, who has spent two summers 
knocking around the back areas of the 
Middle East, left this week for a hill 
station in the Himalayas and a possible 
crack at Tibet. 

Mailman. “I have letters to the 
Dalai Llama,” he said last week. “I'll 
see him when I get there, about a month 
from now—if he’s still around.” The 
Justice doesn’t expect any trouble from 
Reds, Tibetan or otherwise. “The only 
risk,” he said, “is from bandits who might 
try to hold me for ransom. And that’s not 
too likely.” 

When Douglas and his son, Bill, 
tramped last summer into the snow-cov- 
ered peaks bordering Iran, the Moscow 
radio screamed that “The Big Devil” and 
“The Little Devil” were spying on the 
USSR. Douglas hopes they will be kinder 
this time in the adjectives they apply. 
Says the 52-year-old Justice: “I don’t 
mind so much being called a spy, but 
they said I was ‘an elderly and decrepit 
mountaineer.’ Now, that hurt!” 


Truman: a good man 
when chips are down 


If, as the ancient English main- 
tained, “cards are the Devil’s books,” 
Harry S. Truman is a well-read man. It 
is doubtful if the White House has ever 
had a tenant so thoroughly versed in the 
intricacies of poker or so devoted to its 
practice. Washington boasts, in fact, only 
one man whom he has consistently failed 
to out-bluff—and that’s the Chief Justice, 
Fred M. Vinson. 

This judicial invulnerability is, in 
fact, a source of considerable chagrin for 
Mr. Truman. In a three-way telephone 
hook-up from Key West with his Congres- 
sional floor leaders, which was supposed 
to take up the 8lst Congress’s upcoming 
program, the Chief Executive spent most 
of his time amiably lamenting the trim- 
ming he had just been given by Vinson. 
He got scant sympathy from Majority 
Leader John McCormack. Said* McCor- 
mack for his colleagues: “Mr. President, 
we've warned you before: you’ve got to 
learn to play them close to your belly. If 
you don’t, this will happen again.” 

Strategy. Except when dealing with 
the Court, however, Mr. Truman needs 
no man’s advice across the green felt of 
a card table. Bringing to it the craftiness 
of a master chess-player, he can handle 
himself in the company even of newsmen 
—though Morgan Beatty of the National 
Broadcasting Co. is known to have taken 
him to the cleaners en route to the Pots- 
dam Conference of 1945. 

Perhaps his greatest triumph was 
scored over one of his oldest cronies— 
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Douglas & friend. He will head for the 
tall timber once again. (SEE: Asia) 


Mon Wallgren, outgoing chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. An expert 
not only at billiards and watchmaking 
but at poker as well, Wallgren used to 
buttonhole Mr. Truman when they were 
both Senators and try to badger him 
into a game. Truman, hectically busy 
with his War Investigating Committee, 
went into a huddle with several fellow- 
Democrats. Together they cooked up a 
“wild” game which Mon could scarcely 
understand, much less beat. He heckled 
them no more. 

On more ordinary occasions, the 
President sticks closely to the conven- 
tional draw and stud brands of poker. 
He prefers no limit on raises Lut usually 
imposes a ceiling on losses. When a 
player has lost more than the agreed- 
upon limit—$10 to $50—he is given a 
“free ride” on the succeeding hands until 





Beards. 


Are they public information? Cosmos Club says no. 


he has regained enough to bet with. That 
way, Mr. Truman feels, no one gets hurt 
badly, and there’s plenty of action. 

Business First. On his trips aboard 
the Williamsburg, the President gives the 
early morning hours to official papers, 
draws his first hand about 10 o’clock, 
secedes for lunch and supper, rejoins the 
evening session, then retires to tackle 
matters of state before turning in. 

The game goes on, but with less zest. 
All hands, apparently, miss the constant 
Truman chatter, the gentle ribbing of 
over-cautious players, the calculated ad- 
vertisement of his own good cards. Also, 
perhaps, they miss the kick of drawing 
that fourth ace and looking right down 
the Presidential throat. 


H-m-m! 


To the staid and scholarly Cosmos 
Club in Washington last week came a 
disturbing letter. A Chicago photographer 
getting up a book on the history and so- 
cial status of the beard wanted the names 
and claims-to-fame of those Cosmosians 
who sport whiskers. 

Appalled, the club secretary notified 
his colleagues that he “rather feels this 
touches a matter that is not public in- 
formation. However, if there are those 
among our more hirsute and setiferous 
members who might wish to immortalize 
themselves in this forthcoming volume, 
the name and address of the photogra- 
pher will be speedily furnished them on 
request. . . . Incidentally, the Barber 
Shop ran a deficit last year of $219.58.” 


The waste-basket (13) 


For 175 luncheons to be thrown 
for visiting foreign leaders and others 
under its Educational Exchange program 
next year, the State Department asked 
Congress for $24,875. The average cost 
per plate: $8.88. 
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Cease-fire in Korea 


After 53 weeks of fruitless fighting, 
Reds accept offer to talk peace 


At 11 p.m. Sunday the Tokyo 
monitoring post tuned in Peking radio 
and picked up the message the world had 
awaited for eight tense days. The Peking 
announcer sing-songed: “General Ridg- 
way, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations forces: Your statement of June 
30 . . . concerning peace talks has been 
received. We are authorized to inform 
you that we agree to meet your represent- 
ative for conducting talks concerning 
cessation of military action and the estab- 
lishment of peace. . . .” 

“We” meant Gen. Kim II Sung, Su- 
preme Commander of the (North) Ko- 
rean People’s Army and Gen. Peng Teh- 
huai, commander of the “Chinese Volun- 


teers.” In the pursuit of peace as in bat- 
tle, Red China stuck to the fiction that the 
Chinese troops committed to Korea were 
“volunteers” bent only on preventing an 
American invasion of their homeland. 
Ironically, Russia’s Jacob Malik, 
who did his best to cripple the United 
Nations fight against aggression in Ko- 
rea, started the cease-fire ball rolling. 
On the afternoon of June 23 he stood be- 
fore a giant portrait of Joseph Stalin in 
New York headquarters of the Soviet 
delegation at 680 Park Avenue and made 
a recording for a United Nations radio 
series called “The Price of Peace.” Most 
of Malik’s speech, put on the air that 
evening, was in typical Kremlinese, re- 


plete with the usual blasts at the United 
States. 

But near the end, Malik switched to 
a new line: “The Soviet peoples believe 
that as a first step [to end the Korean 
war], discussions should be started be- 
tween the belligerents for a cease-fire 
and an armistice providing for the mutual 
withdrawal of forces from the 38th 
Parallel.” . 

Reaction. Peking gave its endorse- 
ment to Malik’s proposal. It began to 
look like the beginning of the end of a 
war, now in its 54th week, that has 
claimed more than 4 million military and 
civilian casualties (see chart, page 24). 

Washington asked its ambassador at 
Moscow, Alan G. Kirk, who in two years 
at the post has seen Stalin only once, to 
make inquiries at the Kremlin. Kirk pre- 
sented a list of questions to Russia’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, got quick answers, came away in 
20 minutes with more heartening news. 

Gromyko suggested the truce be ne- 
gotiated by the commanders in the field. 
He said the talks should be confined to 
military matters. “The parties,” he 
added, could take up “political and terri- 
torial issues” Jater. 

Previously, Red China, at Russia’s 


The men behind the scenes in the Korean truce talks 


At the Korean cease-fire confer- 
ence, U.N. representatives will have to 
deal with two top Far Eastern Commu- 
nists who are little known to the western 
world, Although they may not actually 
participate in the talks, North Korea’s 
Kim Il Sung and Red China’s Peng T eh- 
huai will call the -Red shots on instruc- 
tions from Peking and Moscow. 


Kim Il Sung, 38, (real name: 
Kim Sung Chu) was born near Pyong- 
yang, the son of a revolutionary school 
teacher. Educated in Manchuria, mys- 
tery-man Kim is said to have attended 





North Korea’s Kim 
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China’s Whampoa Military Academy 
and to have led anti-Japanese guerrillas. 

During World War II Kim went to 
Moscow, served in the Red Army, re- 
portedly led a Korean unit at Stalin- 
grad. By war’s end he was a colonel and 
had been decorated with the Order of 
Lenin. 

In 1945 he returned to Korea with 
the Red Army, came by his new name 
when the Russians billed him as “the 
Korean hero, Kim I] Sung.” (The real 
Kim I] Sung was a legendary Korean 
guerrilla leader, circa 1918.) 

In short order Kim became: (1) 
Secretary General of the Korean Com- 
munist Party; (2) Premier of the Ko- 
rean People’s Republic; (3) Supreme 
Commander of the People’s Army. 

Peng Teh-huai, 51, Vice Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army, was born in Hunan Prov- 
ince of middle peasant stock. Leaving 
home at the age of 9, he worked as cow- 
herd, coal miner and shoemaker’s ap- 
prentice. 

In 1916 he joined the army. Two 
years later he was involved in an assas- 
sination attempt, was captured, tortured, 
finally released. 

Back once more in the army, he at- 
tended Hunan Military School, was 
commissioned, and soon rose to com- 
mand of a brigade. In 1927 he de- 
nounced the Kuomintang and, in 1928, 
helped to establish a Hunan Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In the Communists’ Long 
March to escape Chiang Kai-shek’s re- 





prisals, Peng walked most of the 6,000 
miles, frequently gave his horse to tired 
or wounded soldiers. A diet of grass and 
raw grain during the trek left him with 
stomach ulcers; he subsists on boiled 
millet and milk. 

During the Civil War Peng wore no 
insignia of rank on his plain soldier’s 
uniform. He has been described as “tac- 
tically shrewd ... brave and a strategist 
of the highest order.” Second only to 
Chu-Teh in the Red military hierarchy, 
Peng is a member of the five-man Secre- 
tariat which runs the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. 


Red China’s Peng 
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Korea’s price 


Total for one year: 
UME 





CIVILIANS (Koreans) 
1,1 
COMMUNISTS 


150.0 











casualties 







6,749/ 





U.S. (Battle) 


OTHER U.N. FORCES 





4.59661 





Total Casualties 


(* estimate) 
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Death takes no holiday. Will Kaesong end the slaughter? (SEE: Cease-fire) 


bidding, had insisted it would not even 
discuss a cease-fire until (1) the U.N. 
gave China’s seat to Peking and (2) the 
U.S. abandoned Formosa. 

After Washington got the green light 
from the Kremlin, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff drafted conditions for a cease-fire. 
They discussed them with General Ridg- 
way in Tokyo by telecon. They got the 
approval of President Truman and his 
National Security Council, the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense, and the 15 
nations fighting with the U.S. in Korea. 

U.S. Reply. On Saturday Ridgway 
informed the Communists in a radio mes- 
sage repeated at 15-minute intervals that 
we were ready to negotiate. He suggested 
that the talks be held in the northeast 
harbor of Wonsan, aboard the Danish 
hospital ship Jutlandia. 

The Communists had other ideas. 
Their reply suggested the talks be held 
“between July 10 and 15” and in the 
“area of Kaesong.” The Reds apparently 
have a “face-saving” preference for the 
ancient walled city of Kaesong, for 3,000 
years the capital of the Hermit Kingdom 
of Korea. Two miles south of the 38th 
Parallel, ruined Kaesong (peacetime pop. 
56,000) is the only large city in South 
Korea still in Red control. 

As this week began peace remained 
an elusive bird in the bush that Commu- 
nist trickery or unreasonable bargaining 
might flush into the open and beyond 
hope of early capture. Stalin practices 
what his mentor, Lenin, preached: “The 
strictest loyalty to the ideas of commu- 
nism must be combined with the ability 
to make compromises, to ‘tack’, to make 
agreements, zigzags, retreats and so on.” 

The map of Stalin’s zigzag policy 
since the end of World War II runs from 
Iran, to Greece, to Berlin, and finally to 
Korea. A big question last week was: 
What’s next? 
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Showdown nears 
on Iranian oil 


All of the pipelines which carry 
the 32.3 million tons of oil pumped an- 
nually out of southern Iran empty into 
storage tanks at Abadan at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. There the British- 
owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. built the 
world’s largest refinery, constructed 
pumping stations, power plants, and acres 
of quays and jetties. 

The world’s largest tanker fleet noses 
up to these docks to load up with oil for 





heme 
Pibul Songgram. Trouble where he 
least expected it. (SEE: Revolt) 





Europe and other countries. 

But last week the tanker fleet lay idle 
at anchor off Abadan at Britain’s orders. 
The British refused to let tanker captains 
sign receipts showing they owed the new 
“Iranian National Oil Co.,” a paper outfit 
set up by the Tehran government, for the 
oil they loaded at Abadan. They also 
alerted the 2,500 British technicians in 
Iran, told them to be ready to leave. 

Storage tanks began filling up. 
Pumping was stopped at Agha Jari, sec- 
ond largest oilfield in Iran. In two or 
three weeks, British experts estimated, all 
pipelines would have to be turned off to 
keep Abadan’s tanks from overflowing. 

In this predicament the ailing Mossa- 
degh, who spends most of his working 
day in bed, got desperate. He held up a 
drastic anti-sabotage bill scheduled for 
passage by the Majlis (Parliament). The 
bill provided penalties of prison or death 
for any interference with oil production. 
The British figured it was aimed at them. 
In a flowery letter to President Truman, 
Mossadegh also appealed for United 
States’ understanding Iran’s case. 

But as this week began it appeared 
that he would have to make more con- 
cessions to keep the British in Abadan. 
Sixteen American oil companies drafted 
an emergency plan to take care of West- 
ern Europe’s needs if Iran’s oil supply is 
cut off. The British, meanwhile, were 
working on a program to increase neigh- 
boring Iraq’s oil production 400% (to 24 
million tons a year) by the end of 1952. 

Backward Iran made a mess of try- 
ing to run its railroad, sugar, tobacco and 
textile industries and Mossadegh knows 
it can’t operate the oil business without 
foreign help. That’s the big point that 
may force Mossadegh, with time running 
out, to retreat from his stubborn position 
and offer a compramise. 

Danger Ahead. But the hatred 
against the British is so strong that any 
back-pedalling by Mossadegh at this 
tense point along the road to nationaliza- 
tion might be dangerous, might even 
cause the downfall of his government. 
Two weeks ago an Iranian student told 
American correspondent, Morley Cas- 
sidy: “I do not care if our oil wells shut 
down. We will be free of the British, and 
masters in our own house.” 

Unfortunately, a lot of Iranians think 
like that. 


Revolt in Bangkok 


Field Marshal Pibul Songgram, 
who as Premier of Thailand has had his 
share of trouble, encountered more last 
week where he least expected it. The 
little strong man, who now supports the 
United Nations as enthusiastically as he 
did Japan in World War II, went down 
to Bangkok’s port to receive a gift from 
the United States—a dredge, named the 
Manhattan. 

Just as he finished his acceptance 
speech, a Thailand Navy patrol marched 
up, drew guns, kidnapped Songgram and 
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stowed him away aboard the flagship Sri 
Ayuthia. His captors demanded that 
Songgram resign, but he refused. When 
the Army and Air Force discovered what 
had happened they attacked with troops, 
planes and tanks. 

Fighting spread through the city. 
Casualties were heavy. After an artillery 
shell struck the flagship, three sailors re- 
leased Songgram who dived over the side 
of the burhing ship, swam ashore under 
gunfire, broadcast an appeal for peace. 
At dawn Sunday, the rebels gave up. This 
week Songgram named a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the two-day 
uprising. 


Red “justice” for 
another Mindszenty 


In February 1949, a Communist 
court in Budapest sentenced Hungary’s 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, a tragic fig- 
ure in clerical black, to life in prison. 
Last week Archbishop Josef Groesz, 64, 
his successor as spiritual leader of Hun- 
gary’s 6 million Roman Catholics, stood 
before the same court. 

He faced the same prosecutor, the 
same judge, virtually the same charges. 
The major one: plotting with American 
officials in Hungary, New York’s Cardi- 





. Wide World 
Archbishop Groesz. Same court, same 
judge, same charges. (SEE: “Justice’’) 


nal Spellman and others to overthrow the 
Communist regime and restore the Haps- 
burg monarchy. 

As is customary in these Communist 


OVERSEAS WIT 


Milosh Ruzich, a Bosnian peas- 
ant, recently celebrated his 115th birth- 
day, says a Belgrade paper. He at- 
tributes his great age to strict political 
neutrality. —Punch, London. 


An Englishwoman who kept two 
cows for household use found that while 
her children were at school she had 
more milk than she needed. Knowing it 
was illegal to sell the surplus, she gave 
it away to friends in the village. Soon 
an official arrived to say that even 





Costellazione, Milan, Italy 
“What is that under the table?” “That’s 
the subcommittee.” 
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giving it away was illegal, unless the 
recipients were in her employ. 
“You surely don’t want me to pour 
it down the drain?” asked the woman. 
“Of course not,” replied the offi- 
cial, “My Ministry is against waste of 
any sort. You must only draw off as 
much as you require.” 
—Evening Standard, London. 


In Liechtenstein there is a merry- 
go-round which a young boy rode every 
day. One afternoon he found the merry- 
go-round closed. Disappointed, he 


hunted up the owner and asked why it 
wasn’t operating. “It is because the 


Prince is very sick,” he answered. 

The youngster looked baffled and 
replied: “Is there no one else who can 
make the merry-go-round work?” 

—Pourquoi Pas? Brussels. 


Parts of the proposed rocket to 
the moon would drop off as the fuel 
supply was used up. If contemplating a 
trip, you should study the seating plan 
with care. —Toronto Star, Canada. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A Hungarian Communist, who had 
been a movie producer in Budapest, was 
summoned to Moscow by the Commissar 
of Culture. “Comrade,” said the Com- 
missar, “we wish an epic film made of 
the glorious Revolution. It will depict 


assaults on justice, the proceedings 
moved swiftly. A “confession,” essential 
as judge or prosecutor in Communist 
court procedure, was obtained by the 
secret police and read in court. Then, 
after a quick parade of witnesses, the 
Archbishop was called up to hear the 
verdict: 15 years in prison. Five co-de- 
fendants got prison terms ranging from 
8 to 14 years. 

The U.S. was not to get off scot-free. 
This week Budapest followed up the trial 
by requesting that America recall three 
Legation employes charged with “carry- 
ing out spying activities”; close its In- 
formation Service Library; and stop its 
movie and musical programs. 

Church leaders throughout the non- 
Communist world, Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike, denounced this latest strike in 
the Kremlin’s war on religion. The U.S. 
Department of State called it a “continu- 
ation of Communist efforts to suppress 
all human rights and liberties in Hun- 
gary.” 


God’s time 


“Time is the only true purgatory,” 
wrote Samuel Butler. Last week the Vati- 
can announced that to enforce punctu- 
ality in church offices 5,000 priests and 
laymen would punch time clocks. 


The Cape Argus, U. of South Africa 
“Laugh if you will, sir, but Pll wager 
you'll be asking for my tailor’s name 

before long!” 

the Cossacks and the kulaks and the 
vast sweeps of the steppes; it will show 
millions of slaves suffering in the salt 
mines of Siberia, put there by the 
Czars; it will...” 

“But the cost, Commissar!” broke 
in the Hungarian. “Millions of actors 
—where will we get the rubles?” 

“Rubles, bah!” roared the Com- 


missar. “We will use real slaves!” 
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AN INFORMATIONAL ADVERTISEMENT BY PLYMOUTH 
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What is this new Safety-Flow Ride ? 


When people ask about our new “Safety-Flow 
Ride,” we usually suggest that the best way to 
find out about it is to try it. Your Plymouth 
dealer will gladly arrange a demonstration. 


However, if you have a few minutes now, we’d 
like to give you some idea of what “Safety-Flow 
Ride” is all about. Briefly, it’s a new kind of 
ride that gives you greater protection against 


a violent road shock, such as a hole or bump. 


The car travels with a smooth, flowing motion 


over both rough and normal roads. 


“Safety-Flow Ride” comes from a combination 
of several engineering features, a few of which 
are described on these pages. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


PLYMOUTH 


In the ordinary shock absorber, the cushioning fluid flows through 
a shallow opening. In Plymouth’s new Oriflow shock absorbers, the 
fluid flows through tubular channels. This new use of hydraulic 
principles helps the Oriflow control jounce and rebound much 
more efficiently than designs previously used. It gives you a cush- 
ioning power three times that of the ordinary shock absorber. 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials, 
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Motion picture studies made by our engineers prove that “Safety- 
Flow Ride” holds the car closer to a level plane than was ever 
possible before. But even more impressive is an actual ride in the 
new Plymouth—comparing it with your old car. Drive the other 


What's the safety angle to “Safety-Flow Ride”? Instead of wor- 
rying about road surfaces, you can give more of your attention to 
oncoming traffic and other driving situations. You have greater sta- 
bility on rough roads. You don’t have to “fight” the steering wheel. 


Peace of mind comes from “Safety-Flow Ride” too. You don’t 
worry about giving your passengers a toss. Since there’s less up- 
and-down movement, you have more freedom from fatigue. You 
don’t “tense up” when you see a bump coming. You can relax! 
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car over the bumps. Then the new Plymouth. People who have 
done this say that “Safety-Flow Ride” is a completely new expe- 
rience in driving comfort. Words can’t adequately describe this 
very pleasant sensation—so we hope that you'll try it soon, yourself. 


Balanced weight distribution is still another factor. There’s 
enough weight on the front wheels for firm, steady steering, and 
enough on the rear wheels to make the car hold the road well. Rear 
seat passengers are ahead of the rear wheels for a “cradled” ride. 


Synchronized springing also contributes to this ride. Rear wheels 
hit a bump a split second after the front wheels. So the rear springs 
are “tuned” to react a trifle faster than the front ones. That 
way, all springs work together and the car stays more nearly level. 
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Jacqueline Roberts 


Diego Rivera’s Tepetlapa dream castle. “Perhaps I will not live to see it finished. That doesn’t matter really.” 


For Mexico, a new art temple suiting its heritage 


Mexico’s 300-pound Diego Riv- 
era last week had found a new love to 
share his long-standing devotion to art 
and to Marxism. It was a gray temple- 
like structure, built of and on volcanic 
rock south of Mexico City. 

Rivera’s dream castle will serve as 
his workshop and as a museum to house 
his collection of Mexican Indian art. He 
has some 7,000 pieces, including stone 
statuary, carved masks and jewelry. 

Cultural Harmony. Years ago 
Rivera acquired the land in the Indian 
village of Tepetlapa from friends who 
needed money for a quick trip out of 
the country. “They made the mistake of 
getting involved in politics,” he said. 

In time he decided that Tepetlapa 
was where he wanted to build a monu- 
ment to display Mexico’s culture “in 
surroundings that are in architectural 
harmony with our art and heritage. I got 
sick,” he said, “of seeing our art dis- 
played in buildings that for all their ap- 
pearance might as well be shops for 
commercial distribution of ladies’ ho- 
siery on New York’s Fifth Ave.” 

Work started seven years ago with 
Rivera pitching in as time permitted. 
He put mosaic inlays on onyx in the 
stone ceilings. He plans to paint the 
bold, vivid murals for which he is fa- 
mous on the first and third floors. 

Last week as workmen were put- 
ting the final touches on the top floor, 
Rivera happily made a rough sketch to 
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show a PATHFINDER correspondent how 
the finished project will look. 

“The important effect,” he said, “is 
that the monument seems to grow up 
out of the ground, as lava erupts from 
a volcano. Look for the true spirit of 
Mexico, and you find it in a volcano. 
My building is pure Mexican, and it’s 
honest art.” Some Mexicanos say his 





dream castle will be Rivera’s tomb, but 
he has no such intention. “This monu- 
ment is not for death. I do not like 
death as a subject for this.” 

And Rivera, who is 64, added: 
“When will it be finished? Quien sabe? 
Perhaps I will not live to see it finished. 
That doesn’t matter really. Now I’m 
building. That’s important.” 
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Rivera’s sketch. Artist shows how his castle will look when it is finished. 
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Why meat is scarce in Britain 


Bungling policies close shops, make rations small 


More than 100 years ago, when 
Victoria was Queen and beef was every 
Englishman’s dish, a man named Thorne 
opened a butcher shop in the Bedford- 
shire village of Eton Bray. Last week, the 
proprietors of Thorne’s, Eton Bray’s only 
butcher shop, announced they were going 
out of business. 

“What we have been doing recently 
isn’t butchering,” they told their 1,300 
customers. “We can’t give you quality. 
Nor can we give you the service you've 
been used to for so many years. It’s not 
our fault. Never before has meat been so 
poor and the quantity so small. We are 
ashamed.” 

Thorne’s was a casualty of the So- 
cialist government’s mishandling of the 
meat situation under a_ policy which 
makes every butcher virtually a servant 
of the state in his own shop. Before the 
war Britain had 63 meat importers and 
1,100 wholesalers. Now the government 
buys all the meat consumed by Britain’s 
50 millions. It sells this meat to the 
butchers and takes a loss on every trans- 





action. It pays $410.60 a ton for Argen- 
tina chilled beef, for instance, and sells 
it to butchers for much less. 

Less and Less. Rationing serves to 
keep down such losses. The Socialist gov- 
ernment allows each Briton to buy the 
equivalent of only 12¢ worth of beef, 
lamb, etc. per week. (Early this year and 
most of last the ration was down to 9¢ 
per person per week, lower than it had 
ever been forced by Hitler’s U-boats.) 

To make it up to the butchers for re- 
stricting their sales through rationing the 
government pays them a subsidy. Last 
year that cost the government about $42 
million. In effect, the government paid 
the butchers more for not selling meat 
than it would have had to spend to keep 
up the meat ration. 

The government figures the average 
net profit of each butcher shop is $16.80 
a week. Doing their own figuring, the 
butchers get a lower tally. They claim 
government surcharges on profits over 6% 
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cost them more than $30 million last year. 
As a result, they say, the profit of half 
of Britain’s meat retailers averaged 
$13.44, less than a week’s pay for many 
an unskilled worker. ’ 

Why Bother? As a result, some 
butchers keep their shops open only two 
days a week, work the rest of the time at 
other occupations. In Oxford, five shops 
closed in eight weeks. In Dorsetshire, 
Butcher Albert Voss, after a lifetime in 
the business, put up his shutters for 
good. “Before the war,” he told his 12 
employes, “I sold 4 prime bullocks, 30 
pigs, 20 sheep, 150 Canterbury lambs and 
20 quarters of chilled beef a week from 
this shop. The war stopped that, but to 
my mind rationing and Socialist bungling 
have gone on too long. I can see no point 
in working for nothing.” 

Those who have elected to stay in 
business are fighting mad. Through the 
National Federation of Meat Traders, 
they have opened a campaign to persuade 
the Socialists to hand the business back 
to private enterprise. To help it along, 


Acme 


Don’t shoot. We're not to blame, butchers’ cartoon tells housewives. (SEE: Meat) 


Bill Somers, a Cockney who runs a shop 
in London’s East End, put up a display. 
It highlighted a statement from a Social- 
ist pamphlet issued in 1949: “The nation 
will rightly not be contented until .. . 
every housewife can choose the cut she 
wants from her butcher’s shop.” Un- 
derneath Somers displayed an array of 
tiny chops, joints and scraps with this 
notice: “One morning’s work. One small 
sheep into 288 (family) rations minus 
bones.” Said Somers to an old customer: 
“Blimey, chum, butchers ’ave to be ruddy 
surgeons nowadays. I don’t use my knives 
any more. I use razor blades.” 


Red spy 


Per Edvard Danielsen, 32, World 
War II hero son of Norway’s naval chief 
of staff, was indicted at Oslo last week on 
charges of espionage for the Soviet Union. 


THE WORLD AND US 





Distracted diplomat 


His Excellency Nasrollah En- 
tezam, Iranian Ambassador in 
Washington and also President of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, is currently placed in an 
extraordinary situation. 

As an international official it is 
Mr. Entezam’s duty to leave no 
stone unturned in the effort to close 
the Korean war honorably. On him 
rests the responsibility for bringing 
and keeping together in New York 
the spokesmen of the Big Four. 

But Mr. Entezam, as Ambassa- 
dor of Iran to this country, has an- 
other and very different duty. He 
must defend the tactics of his gov- 
ernment in the oil crisis. 

* * * 

Since June 23, when Russia’s 
Malik made his suggestion for a 
cease-fire agreement in Korea, dap- 
per litthe Mr. Entezam has been 
dashing from Washington to New 
York and back, trying to handle 
two jobs of which either would ex- 
haust the skill of a Machiavelli. 

In Washington, Mr. Entezam 
has sought to assure Secretary 
Acheson that the Iranian govern- 
ment has been reasonable in the oil 
dispute; that it is the British gov- 
ernment which has been irrespon- 
sible. If he fails to get that idea 
across, he is likely to be fired from 
the ambassadorial job which made 
him U.N. Assembly President. 

In New York, Mr. Entezam 
must assure Russia’s Jacob Malik 
that he has the utmost confidence 
in the same British government, 
which recognizes Red China. He 
has been forced to take the line 
that Britain, although Iran mis- 
trusts its politics, is nevertheless 
the ideal party for reasonably rec- 
onciling Russian and American 
viewpoints. If he fails in this task, 
and_ hostilities spread, nobody 
knows better than Mr. Entezam 
that the Soviet will promptly oc- 
cupy his oil-rich but otherwise 
bankrupt country. And then again 
he will have lost both his jobs. 

* * © 

Fortunately this former For- 
eign Minister of Iran has a keen 
sense of humor, as well as suavity, 
great personal charm and tested 
diplomatic skill. One hopes that he 
has found time to keep a diary. For 
some day it could be made into a 
best-seller, perhaps entitled: How / 
Ran for Iran. 
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SCIENCE 





Did white men beat the Norse here? 


New theory jolts ideas of America’s beginnings 


Once on a sunny June day in Canada, 
Arlington H. Mallery watched steelwork- 
ers put up a bridge he had designed. But 
it wasn’t their skill that struck him, it 
was their Scandinavian appearance. 

“Where'd you get the Squareheads?” 
he jokingly asked the foreman. “They’re 
not, they’re full-blooded Iroquois In- 
dians,” came the reply. 

That started Mallery off on an ab- 
sorbing hobby on which he has spent 50 
years and $40,000. Last week it had re- 
sulted in a book (Lost America, The 
Overlook Co., Washington, D. C.: $4.50) 
whose conclusions, if true, would upset 
long-held archaeological beliefs. It would 
shatter school book teachings that before 
Columbus came there were nothing but 
Stone Age civilizations in North America. 

Tempest. Mallery’s theories and the 
evidence he offers are certain to stir up a 
scientific controversy. Critics undoubted- 
ly will say that he makes conclusions in 
fields that more properly belong to geol- 
ogists, linguists, and experts on old civi- 
lizations. But Mallery, a vigorous 74 and 
still fired with his idea, is no untrained 
crackpot. An industrial engineer from a 
family of bridge builders, he’s a steel- 
man, an inventor, and a cartographer. He 
learned the Greek alphabet almost be- 
fore he did the English, and he also 
knows Latin, German, Icelandic and 
Norse. He’s a skilled navigator—in World 
War II he skippered an Army transport. 
Few archaeologists have such a broad 
background. 

Some half a dozen spots have been 


“ldcated” as the campsite of Leif Erics- 
son, who discovered “Vinland the Good” 
in 1000 A.D. Mallery’s study of Norse 
sagas and of ocean currents plus a trip 
along the Atlantic coast convince him 
Leif landed in Newfoundland. 

Most people have assumed Vinland 
meant a wine country, but Newfoundland 
has no grapes. However, the Greenland 
Norse made wine from black cranberries; 
wild currants, somewhat similar to them, 





Pathfinder 
Mallery. From tools, maps and sagas... 


voyage 
1000 A.D. 


abound in Newfoundland. “The saga 
word for cranberries is vinberja—wine 
berries—and it is a mistake to locate Vin- 
land in terms of grapes,” says Mallery. 

Once discovered, Mallery believes, 
Newfoundland and the St. Lawrence be- 
yond it were quickly colonized. The name 
Vitramannaland—White Man’s land—ap- 
pears on old Norse maps of the area. And 
sagas tell of trading voyages there. 

More colonists. About the time 
Norse and Danish Vikings were being 
chased out of Ireland, Vitramannaland 
came to be known as Irland Mikla— 
Scandinavian for Greater Ireland. Then, 
when the Normans overran Great Britain, 
the name changed to Albania. Mallery 
believes these name changes indicate 
waves of settlers coming into the country. 

Records of the Catholic church show 
that at least two bishops were sent to 
Vinland between 1053 and 1121. And 
Bishop Oddsson of Iceland, writing 
around 1600 but digging into old papers, 
reported that in 1342 the inhabitants of 
Greenland “renounced Christianity and 
turned to the people of America.” 

Plague. What happened to these 
Norse settlements in the New World? 
Mallery finds that in 1347 the crew of a 
Greenland ship visited Iceland and Nor- 
way before returning home. A _ Black 
Plague epidemic was at its height then. 
This ship, he reasons, could have carried 
back the dread disease which had wiped 
out populations before. In 1350 a West 
Greenland settlement pulled stakes com- 
pletely, apparently fleeing to Vinland and 
the continent. Then records of the Norse 
here abruptly stop. 

The plague was spread by fleas and 
rats, Mallery points out. The Norse, liv- 
ing communally in their long-houses, 
would be more likely to become victims 
than the forest-dwelling Indians. What 
survivors there were, he says, were ab- 
sorbed by—and passed their culture to 
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, .. tradition-shattering conclusions that white men and metal workers lived here long before Columbus came. (SEE: Vikings) 
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Bushman. Plastic anchored hairs for a 
famous gorilla. (SEE: Immortality) 


—the natives they once dominated. 

These, adds Mallery, were the Iro- 
quois. As a tribe they were little known 
in the St. Lawrence regions until the 
middle of the 14th Century. But when the 
French arrived some 200 years later, they 
were a highly-organized society, skilled 
in warfare and exacting tribute from far- 
off tribes. 

Look Alikes. The explorer Cartier 
was struck by the whiteness of their skins. 
But more important, writes Mallery, were 
the cultural similarities between them 
and the Vikings. Says he: “A compari- 
son between ancient Scandinavian and 
Iroquois folk art reveals an almost exact 
parallel. Similarly, the Iroquois long- 
house is an adaptation of the .. . dwell- 
ings of the Vikings. There are striking 
resemblances—far too striking to be co- 
incidental—in the traits and customs of 
the two peoples: their chieftancy cere- 
monies, property rights, the role of wom- 
en, etc. But the most conclusive evidence 
. . . is the virtual identity of hundreds 
of common words in their language.” 

Irish First? Mallery had started out 
to prove that the Norse made more than 
chance voyages to the New World. But 
he kept finding hints that white men were 
here even before them. Celts from Ire- 
land were in Iceland when the Norse went 
there. Eric the Red found traces of them 
when he settled Greenland. And Leif 
Ericsson’s brother, Thorvald, scurried 
back to Vinland when he reached a grain 
shed while exploring the St. Lawrence. 

In 1020 a trader named Gudleif came 
back to Iceland with a description of a 
land where white men had captured him 
and his crew. Other sagas tell of Vitra- 
mannaland that “thither there was for- 
merly sailing from Ireland.” And Eski- 
mos told the Norse of a “people who 
wore white garments and yelled loudly 
and carried poles to which white flags 
were attached.” This fits a Celtic Irish 
festival procession, Mallery believes. 

Finally, in mounds in Ohio, Mallery 
has unearthed iron tools, iron billets, 
and what he believes to be iron smelting 
furnaces like old Celtic types found in 
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Europe. The dates he gives them, based 
on comparison with known records of 
European ironmaking, coincide with ra- 
diocarbon datings just announced for 
archaeological relics of the mound cul- 
tures. Some reach back to 600 B.C. 

A visit to a museum sent Mallery on 
a side-jaunt study of old copper tools 
attributed to a Lake Superior culture. 
His engineering eye made him think they 
were cast, but it had long been believed 
that Stone Age Indians hammered them 
out of virgin metal. Museums lent him 
samples for testing. Metallurgical studies 
by the New Yotk Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., and by Dr. George A. Ellinger of 
the National Bureau of Standards showed 
many of them were cast. This would in- 
dicate, says Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, di- 
rector of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology at the Smithsonian Institution, 
that there was an iron working culture 
here “higher than any we have known 
before.” 

It’s Possible. “It will be difficult 
to convince American archaeologists that 
there was a pre-Columbian iron age in 
America,” says Dr. Stirling. Other Mal- 
lery interpretations will be open “to all 
kinds of differences of opinion,” says Dr. 
Nels C. Nelson, curator emeritus of Pre- 
historic Archaeology at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

But, adds Stirling, “people ought 
not to close their minds to ideas just be- 
cause they seem fantastic.” 


Why we can stand 


Six-legged insects, writes zoologist 
U. N. Lanham of the University of Mich- 
igan in Science, got that way because 
the loss of any more legs in their evolu- 
tion from centipede-like ancestors would 
have left them unable to walk. Each step 
is a sort of tripod movement—two legs 
on one side and one on the other. Their 
stiff skeleton-enclosed body thus “falls” 
from one tripod to the next. Mammals, 
however, with their interior skeletons 
are more supple—and built not so close 
to the ground. That’s why, Lanham ex- 
plains, they can stay erect despite the 
tougher balancing job that comes with 
having two legs or four. 


Gorilla immortality 


Onto a sculptured plaster replica 
of his 6-foot 2-inch, 430-pound body last 
week went the plastic-skinned head and 
feet of Bushman, America’s most famous 
gorilla. Plastic, explained Leon L. Wal- 
ters, senior taxidermist at the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History, gives a more 
lifelike backing for short hairs. The rest 
of Bushman’s body will be covered with 
the longer hairs of his own tanned hide. 
Once called the most valuable zoo animal 
in the world, the big gorilla died last 
January. He’s destined for a museum 
display. 


HEALTH 





Punctured hopes 


for a cancer drug 


Krebiozen, whose unorthodox pub- 
lic announcement (PATHFINDER April 18, 
1951) stirred the hopes of thousands of 
cancer sufferers, last week apparently 
had flopped its first independent trials. 

A Chicago doctor who would not per- 
mit use of his name said he could find no 
value in the drug. All of 27 advanced 
cancer patients on whom he used it died, 
the Chicago Daily News reported. 

Some 40 cancer specialists were 
given test supplies of the whitish powder 
—extracted from horses’ blood through 
a secret process developed by a little- 
known Yugoslav-born physician—when 
the public announcement was made three 
months ago. The Chicago doctor’s find- 
ings were the first to leak out. However, 
spokesmen for the American Medical As- 
sociation at the recent convention in 
Atlantic City said early reports from 
other specialists indicated similar nega- 
tive results for the drug as a cure or in 
relieving pain. 





Wide World 
Plastic parts. Beauty and utility alone 
are not enough. (SEE: Help) 


Help the amputee 


Artificial limbs so lifelike they can 
hardly be detected or so useful they 
permit a farmer or a laborer to keep 
working make amputations “no insur- 
mountable obstacles to a normal and 
satisfying life.” But, adds Dr. Henry H. 
Kessler, Newark, N. J., physical rehabili- 
tation expert, that alone isn’t enough. 

The psychological problems that 
come with a loss of a limb may be “more 
disabling to the patient than the ampu- 
tation itself.” As an antidote for this, 
he adds, the way in which the community 
accepts the amputee plays a big part. 
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their incomes will probably rise more than they now think and (2) 
prices may rise less than they think. 


—_— ———— 


potential rather than producing finished products. Less than $25 
billion has been spent for defense needs so far. By mid-1952 the 
total spent since Korea will have tripled. Already budgeted: $140 
billions. Meanwhile, order placements are rising rapidly. 


WILL THE HUGE EXPENDITURES undermine U.S. economic strength? Economists doubt 
it. A year from now the U.S. will have more plant and equipment than 
ever before; more people will be employed; more will be married; per- 
sonal indebtedness will be a little lower; and personal incomes will 
be about 10% higher. 


THE KOREAN WAR STIMULATED about 20% more marriages in the first three months of 
1951 than in the same period the year before. The increase in rate 
is continuing but economists can't figure out how long it will last 
because the number of single adults is now considerably less than a 
few years ago. The increase is important to business because it 
stacks up future demand for houses and home products. 


A CENSUS OF BUSINESS just published by the Census Bureau shows that over the | 
past decade the small merchant, once most likely to fail, has held 
his own or moderately improved his position while big business and 
big government have grown into imposing giants. 


0 F 1,769,540 RETAIL STORES in the U.S., 1.5 million are unincorporated, a 








‘i slight advance (0.4%) over the number of such stores in 1939. Aver-— 
age sales of independents have remained about the same. 


FEDERAL JUDGE HAROLD R. MEDINA, famed for his conduct of the New York Com- 
munists' trial, says if the Government continues as it has been doing 
in the anti-trust suit against 17 investment banking firms it will 
prove the defendants' case. Medina finds things in Government ex- 
hibits that show the defendants were "competing to beat the band." 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, chairman of the Economic Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, thinks protests from dealers (who see their rec-— 
ord—breaking inflationary sales fading in a saturated market) prove 
FRB's Regulation W is checking television and appliance sales while 
Regulation X is "Somewhat" limiting the market for houses. Says | 
Burgess, "like most sound economic medicine, this is hard on some 
individuals but good for the country." 


DEMANDS FOR THE LIQUIDATION OF RFC as a lending agency are again coming from 
the financial press. Reason: Director W. Stuart Symington has failed 
to keep the agency from bailing out debt-ridden businesses. Syming- 
ton promised priorities for loans would go to firms having defense 
contracts; actually out of 119 loans between May 7 and May 23, four 
went to restaurants, three to candy companies, two to children's 
shops, two to cleaners, two to auto courts, one to a laundry. 


BLAW-KNOX OF PITTSBURGH will build at Rifle, Colo., for the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines a $355,870 demonstration plant for producing crude oil from 
shale at a cost competitive with natural petroleum. Shale oil re- 
serves in the U.S. are sometimes rated as pretty nearly "limitless." 


WHILE IRANIANS ARE KICKING OUT BRITISH OIL MEN the Mexicans who did the same to 
U.S. oil men 13 years ago are trying to get back U.S. technicians and 
capital. Their overtures are not being greeted enthusiastically by 


large companies, though small ones are interested. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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BUSINESS 


Rich iron ore from Liberia 


New York harbor scow man spearheads development 


Last week, another source—Liberia 
—was added to nations sending us iron. 
The first 10,000-tons of Bomi ore—rich- 
est of any in the world—arrived on the 
S.S. Simeon G. Reed at the new $5 mil- 
lion Baltimore ore terminal of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 

The dramatic story of fabulously 
rich Bomi Hill iron ore deposits goes 
back to World War II when Lt. Col. 
Lansdell K. Christie, now 47, served in 
the Belgian Congo on a harbor and ship- 
ping job (he had been a New York scow- 
fleet operator), and picked up a whole- 
some respect for Africa’s vast resources. 
When, after the war, a State Department 
man complained to Christie about the 
difficulties in interesting U.S. companies 
in Liberian iron ore deposits, he had an 
eager listener. 

Bonanza. These Bomi Hill deposits 
had been discovered, the diplomat told 
him, in the mid-30’s by Hendrik Terpstra, 
a diamond-hunting Dutch geologist. In 
1944, the U.S. Geological Survey had re- 
ported that Bomi deposits by rough slide 
rule calculations should provide at least 
14 million tons of exceptionally rich ore. 
But nobody seemed to care. One big steel 
company did send a geologist, a tired old 


man up for retirement. But he sent in a 
p 


discouraging report, said to have been 
written on second hand information. 

Christie, intrigued, checked with his 
African friends. Then he hired'a New 
York firm of international lawyers. The 
Liberian government gave him an 80-year 
concession providing a royalty on each 
ton for Liberia and bonus to be based on 
the price of pig iron. 


Find in Africa. Co-operation from Liberians like diplomat C. D. King 
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Not until he had the 40-mile-wide 
concession did the fast-moving Christie 
take time out to explore the quality and 
extent of the’ore. They far exceeded ex- 
pectations. There are at least 30 million 
tons of ore containing 70% iron; Lake 
Superior ores currently average only 
51%. 

Mile of Iron. The deposits are in 
the form of a cliff a mile long and 30 to 
100 feet high. Over the ages the cliff face 
has weathered and broken off leaving a 
huge pile of ore at its base in chunks 
ranging in size from a marble to a box 
car. This rich stuff has only to be cleaned, 
sorted and loaded into cars. 

To develop the concession Christie 
formed the Liberia Mining Co. Ltd. He 
and Republic Steel Corp. of Cleveland 
own 80% of the stock. With a $4 million 
loan from the Export-Import Bank the 
new company rushed to completion a 43- 
mile railroad—with 53 bridges—from 
Bomi to Monrovia’s harbor on the At- 
lantic. 

Until some time next year the ore 
will come in chartered ships. New 23,- 
000-ton ore carriers are being built. Some 
time in 1952 shipments will reach an 
annual million ton rate. Republic will 
use about 600,000 tons, and the rest will 
be sold in the world market. 

Iron from Everywhere. In its 
lump form with high iron content Bomi 
ore can be fed directly into open hearth 
furnaces to help reduce the amount of 
carbon present in the early stages of 
steel making. This reduces cost and in- 
creases output. 

Arrival of Bomi ore marks a mile- 


helped Christie latch onto an ore cliff. 





Wide World 
Yang. The war wasn’t the only scrap on 


his country’s hands. (SEE: Korea) 


stone for U.S. industry. In effect, it 
makes the Atlantic one of the Great 
Lakes: Ore boats will ply its waters in all 
directions from Liberia and from Brazil, 
Venezuela and Labrador, where exten- 
sive new-found deposits also are being 
exploited. 

Suave, smiling Christie says Bomi 
ore is a landmark for him, too. All his 
gray hairs have appeared since the day 
he first heard of Bomi. He has whacked 
through bush to the site a score of times, 
crossed the Atlantic 36 times. 


Scrap from Korea? 


You Chan Yang, Korea’s envoy 
here, was up to his neck in scrap iron. 
Last fall, Korean President Syngman 
Rhee offered the U.S. 300,000 tons of 
scrap iron. But as of last week, the U.S. 
had not brought over a single pound. Only 





Sussman-Ochs, Black Star 


(SEE: Rich) 
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Universal Pictures Co., Warner Bros. 


On location. In Reno, director Neumann used local talent; Warner Bros. went to the Everglades for realism. (SEE: Movies) 


10,000 tons had ever been loaded on 
ships. Yet scrap—used in about 50-50 
ratio with new iron in making steel—had 
become so scarce that steel-men talked of 
having to cut production next fall. Mean- 
while, the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute had renewed its emergency request 
that industry send more junked machin- 
ery to the mills. 

Good Source. The Korean scrap, 
some of it pre-war and some taken from 
bombed-out buildings, would be ideal. 
But only 110,000 tons have been sold, 
100,000 of it to be processed into billets 
in Japan and marketed here—eventually. 

“We tried,” Yang said, “to be patient. 
We offered to sell you the scrap. We even 
offered to give it to you.” But why 
couldn’t the U.S. have moved faster? 

State Department officials charge 
that Korea was using the scrap bait to 
angle Liberty ships from us. But Yang’s 
explanation pointed more to months of 
harangue, confusion and frustration with 
U.S. diplomacy. “The State Department,” 
he said, “fooled around.” 


Little man’s break 


Nothing befuddles the small man- 
ufacturer quicker than the morass of 
Federal agencies which grant defense 
loans and award defense contracts. Last 
Friday, the Senate came to his rescue 
with a soothing device the House could 
hardly reject: a Smaller Defense Plants 
Administration. The counterpart of a 
similar, proven agency in World War II, 
it would steer the small businessman 
through red tape, help him get centracts 
and scarce materials, and constantly 
needle defense planners to spread war 
business more broadly. 
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The movies refuse to die 


Hollywood strikes back with authenticity 


Movie men hope to win back their 
audience with modern stories filmed 
against authentic backgrounds. In many 
parts of the U.S. and overseas, directors 
and casts are on location; wherever they 
go they use local talent. 

Universal-International director Kurt 
Neumann recently took stars Mark 
Stevens, Peggy Dow, and 9-year-old Gigi 
Perreau to the “Biggest Little City in 
the World” for Reunion in Reno. They 
spent a week there. 

Several hundred Renoites will be 
seen in the film. Principal local talent 
parts went to five girls, ranging in age 
from Eunice Hood, 22, daughter of a 
Reno surgeon, to Barbara Smithwick, 28. 
Eunice aspires to a movie career; Mrs. 
Smithwick is happy in her present role— 
homemaker, mother of two. Tosca Masini, 
another local star, is a high school 
teacher who was Miss Nevada of 1950. 

An old Reno legend says that when 
a divorcee gets her decree she promptly 
goes to the midtown bridge and throws 
her wedding ring into the sparkling 
Truckee River. (Skeptics who “panned” 
the stream brought up only rusty junk.) 
In the film (see picture) the five local 
“stars”—playing divorcees—enthusiastic- 
ally cast their rings into the river. Each 
delivers one line in which she was care- 
fully drilled by director Neumann: 
“Thank heavens that’s behind me,” 
“Never again” or “That’s that.” For this 
each performer received the union-scale 
$55—more than $40 a minute on screen. 


No Cardboard Castles. This kind 


of on-the-spot film production is one 
Hollywood answer to the sharp decline 
in box office receipts caused by competi- 
tion from TV, night baseball, and racing 
for the amusement dollar. Producers do 
not save much money. But authenticity 
of background strengthens drama and 
pays off in audience satisfaction. 

Other advantages: 

ee It helps an actor’s performance 
before the camera. 

e e It stimulates better public rela- 
tions. Location-town residents learn that 
in the movie industry three minutes a 
day of finished film means a month to 
shoot a 90-minute picture. 

e @ It creates good will among local 
businessmen. When Universal-Interna- 
tional spent five weeks photographing 
its bechnicolored Tomahawk in the Bad- 
lands and Black Hills of South Dakota, 
it spent more than $300,000 in Rapid 
City. This included feeding and housing 
more than 100 actors and technicians, 
renting locations, purchasing props, hir- 
ing livestock, extras, bit players and 
helpers. 

Economy. Hollywood is trying to 
beat the high cost of labor and materials 
by economical operation. Pictures that 
used to cost around $3 million now are 
made at a cost less than half that. To 
keep down costs a film troupe moves like 
a big-time circus. An advance group— 
director, camera man and unit manager— 
visit an area, select desired locations, 
check weather data, canvass facilities for 
housing, food and production needs. Then 
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An invitation to people who want 
to own their own business... 
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Vice Presipent 


Dear Pathfinder Reader: 


Some of the happiest people I know are those who represent 
The Travelers Insurance Companies in the smaller cities 
and towns of America. 


And, I might add, that among these "business partners” of 
The Travelers are some of the most prosperous and most re=- 
spected people I know. 


In many parts of the country there are communities not now 
served by a representative of The Travelers. And it occurs 
to me that in these communities there may be people who are 
looking for just the opportunity that representing The 
Travelers offers. 


If you are one of those people, The Travelers would like to 
hear from you. 


I will be glad to send to you the booklet, "Building Your 
Own Business in Your Own Home Town," which will tell you of 
the help that The Travelers can give qualified people in 
getting a start in their own business in their own home town. 


Just send your letter to me at the address above. 


Sincerely yours, 


Csr Sling 


Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 


United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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equipment moves in by truck, air or rail, 
days ahead of filming. A casting expert 
precedes the company, lining up local 
bit and atmosphere players. The main 
company often goes into production the 
day it arrives. 

Universal-International climaxed the 
industry’s experiments with “on location” 
films with The Naked City, which used 
street scenes in New York with grim 
realism. It followed this with Bright Vic- 
tory in Philadelphia. M-G-M did King 
Solomon’s Mines in Africa and Quo 
Vadis in Italy. Other studios will soon 
film or release pictures made in France, 
England, the Belgian Congo, Ireland, 
New Mexico, South Dakota and Colorado. 

Defense Against TV. Admittedly, 
Hollywood has felt the results of TV’s 
impact, with 11 million families owning 
sets. It knows that Americans spend 
twice as much for recreation as they did 
15 years ago—but not at Hollywood’s box 
office. The movies get only 40% of to- 
day’s entertainment dollar against 60% 
in 1936. Two reasons for this—not con- 
nected with TV—are higher admission 
costs and a long decline in the quality of 
movie fare. 

To get customers out of their living 
rooms and back into the dream palaces 
the industry will rely on two things— 
better pictures and theater television. 
One industry spokesman points out: “Pic- 
tures on TV sets must be. . . suitable 
for the immature adolescent viewpoint. 
Those who want fine pictures with strong 
adult appeal, with a sophisticated and 
philosophic awareness of what goes on 
in real life, will have to go to the picture 
theaters to get it—eventually, if not now.” 


New products 


@ eA conveyor belt which hauls 
groceries from counter to parking lot 
should eliminate the crowd of tip-hungry 
small boys hanging around food stores to 
tote milady’s groceries. Grand Union Co. 
introduced it in Morristown, N.J. 

e@ eA cathode ray television tube 
which Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Inc. will market in August has 100% 
built-in automatic focus, a “complete de- 
parture” designed to end a TV-owner’s un- 
popular pastime—jumping up and down 
every few minutes to adjust the focus. 


Price war truce? 


Two months ago, the Supreme 
Court ruled that all retailers in a state 
could not be bound by a manufacturer- 
retailer price fixing contract signed by 
only one. It was a blow to the depression- 
born Fair Trade laws which legalized 
price pegging in 45 states. Druggists, 
clothiers and appliance men alike won- 
dered if they would again see cutthroat 
competition from cut rate or pushcart 
stores. 

“So far I haven’t been affected one 
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Acme 
Counter-to-car. Conveyor belt delivers 
parcel to parking lot. (SEE: Products) 


bit by the decision,” said independent 
druggist Richard Stettner of Elgin, Ill, 
last week. “But I still worry some that a 
price break in Chicago might filter down 
through the chains to Elgin.” 

Stettner’s attitude was typical. But 
so far a disastrous national price war 
hadn’t come and probably wouldr’t. 

Plugging Holes. The big city price 
slashing of Fair Traded merchandise had 
fizzled into what most merchandising men 
said it was all along—the usual inventory 
clearance in unusual garb. Meanwhile, 
manufacturers rushed to repair the hole 
the Court had left. State distributors for 
McKesson & Robbins Inc. now stamp all 
invoices with price-fixing pledges retail- 
ers must sign to get drugs. Elgin National 
Watch Co. issued new, within-the-law, 
Fair Trade contracts. Simmons Co. 
stopped selling bedding to non-signers. 





Henceforth, it appeared, manufacturers 
—not Federal law—would have to carry 
the burden of Fair Trade enforcement. 
Gingerly, the Federal Trade Commission 
brushed aside a druggist proposal that it 
probe “predatory price cutting.” And a 
bill introduced last week to restore the 
non-signer clause faced a long, stormy 
legislative path. 


Safeway vs. OPS 


Does the housewife pay more for 
beef under price controls? 

Safeway Stores Inc., national gro- 
cery chain with nearly 2,000 outlets and 
12 million customers, thinks the answer, 
based on its experience, is yes. 

Last week, Safeway charged that: 

@ @ OPS deliberately set very low 
prices on popular beef cuts to create the 
impression that ceilings pare prices. 

@ @ OPS simultaneously set too high 
ceilings on less popular cuts. 

Result, says Safeway, is a propa- 
ganda hoax. Butchers soon run out of 
OPS-underpriced steaks and roasts; only 
a favored few customers get the bargains. 
Low income groups which traditionally 
eat unpopular cuts like briskets, find 
them OPS-overpriced as much as 25¢ a 
pound. 

Theoretically, butchers are expected 
to make up losses on popular cuts by 
bigger profits on less popular ones. Ac- 
tually, few housewives will buy over- 
priced briskets; either the price comes 
down or the briskets go begging. Result: 
Low income customers forsake beef; re- 
tailers’ beef profits drop unfairly. 

Slicing Matters. As great a sin 
from Safeway’s point of view is OPS fail- 
ure to adjust its ceilings to postwar 
butchering trends. Rib roasts, for exam- 
ple, carry 82¢-per-pound OPS ceilings. 
Yet with Safeway’s modern trimming, 
which eliminates two ribs and excess 
bone and gristle, a 26-pound, 3-ounce rib 
roast can come down to 14 pounds, 13 
ounces of good roasting meat. This would 
sell, at pre-control prices, for about $8 
less than the $21.52 total OPS price. 


Stan Fine for Pathfinder 


What some fear. Competition from stores without overhead. (SEE: Price war) 
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Your American farmer thinks in billions. Helped by Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend,” he grows three billion bushels of corn, a billion bushels of 
wheat and oats, yearly. Nickel containing alloys help by strengthening 
and toughening critical parts of tractors, corn pickers, other farm 
implements. 





Whether you grow food 
...0F cook food 
...oF eat food 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 
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‘ Bee - ™ ee spe 
Breakfast, dinner, or supper, there’s your milkman, your baker. Ask 
hardly anything you eat that isn’t canners. Ask meat packers. On your 


purer, more wholesome because of 


behalf, they’re big users of corrosion- 
“Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel. Ask 


resistant Nickel alloy equipment. 


For you and your family, there’s good, 
rich food for thought in “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write for your free copy... 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 307a, New York 5, N. Y, 
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cat | 
No matter what’s cooking, “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Nickel, can be depended upon to protect food's 
flavor and purity. That’s why the $11 billion food- 
processing industry has bought so much equipment 


—cooking kettles, cutting tables, conveyors—made 
of stainless steel or other Nickel containing alloys. 


Yours is a land of plenty... plenty of good, 
wholesome food. 


And one thing that helps make it so is Nickel. 


Ask farmers. They “reap a harvest” from the 
Nickel containing alloys. For these alloys 
strengthen and toughen vital parts of tractors, 
disc plows, and other farm equipment. Thus 
help keep things goin’ and growin’. 


Or ask food canners. One reason their soups and 
meats and vegetables are so delicious is 

because corrosion-resisting Nickel alloys help 
protect their purity. 


You don’t see this Nickel, of course, because 

it’s intermixed with other metals to add 

special properties. 

Nor do you see the long-range planning... the 
thousands of men and the miles of subsurface 
mine tunnels and shafts . .. equipment, 

plants, underground trackage . . . needed to blast 
the ore from the Earth's depths. 


Nor do you see the sorting, grinding, smelting, 
and refining operations developed by Inco 

to extract millions of pounds of Nickel from 
millions of tons of ore. 


All this you may not see. But you can see why 
Nickel is important to your present 

and future welfare. And why it is called, 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


Att, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


N C k e .-- Your Unseen Friend 
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WOMEN 





Do you really know 


how to clean house? 


How well does the typical home- 
maker clean house? 

A cross-section of the nation’s home 
economists got an answer last fortnight 
at a two-day school at the Hoover Co. 
(vacuum cleaners) plant in North 
Canton, Ohio. There Dr. Pauline Beery 
Mack, director of the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute of Pennsylvania State College, 
told about a study she had supervised 
with help from the Hoover Home In- 
stitute. 

Her subjects were 10 middle-income 
housewives of State College, Pa., all of 
whom, except two, used electric sweepers. 
All the sweepers were of the upright 
type (currently outsold, 3 to 2, by tank- 
type cleaners). And the majority had 
attachments which, as happens in nearly 
all homes, were rarely used. 

For the test each woman cleaned 
four rooms—living room, den and two 
bedrooms—in her home, by her usual 
method. As she worked, a team of re- 
searchers timed her, counted her steps 





and motions, weighed the dirt she re- 
moved and finally tested her fatigue. 

One week, and again two weeks, 
later, the researchers returned. This time 
they did the cleaning—with all attach- 
ments and by stringent plan. On the first 
visit they followed the “standard (or one- 
tool) method”—doing all the walls, all 
the upholstery and so on, in sequence. 
The second time they used the “work sta- 
tion method”—dividing a room into areas 
about 8 x 8 feet and cleaning everything 
except the rug in one area before going 
on to the next. 

Figures Tell. When it was over, the 
records showed the work station method 
required more tool changing and took 
out slightly less dirt. It took less time and 
travel, however, and was less tiring than 
the standard method. Both methods 
proved far more efficient than any of the 
housewives’ haphazard systems. 

The housewives, for example, spent 
an average three hours cleaning the four 
rooms. By the standard method, average 
time was slightly more than 1% hours; 
by the work station method, 114 hours. 
While the housewives pattered around an 
average 1,733 feet, the researchers held 
their travel to 671 feet (standard) and 
378 feet (work station). As might be ex- 
pected, the housewives suffered the most 
fatigue. And—as if virtue didn’t pay— 


Modern Needlecraft 


Kits for handicrafters 


With a new needlepoint kit, a 
woman can make any of six “Old 
Masters” pictures like “Blue Boy” and 
“Pinkie” (above). Figures are pre- 
worked; only backgrounds have to be 
filled in. Price per picture, including 
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frame but not wool, is about $14. 
Also novel but simple is a small 
loom on which a woman can sculpt 
animals from yarn. It comes with a 
book ($2.75 for both) telling clearly 
how to make 14 woolly creatures. 








Corka for Pathfinder 
“I told you, you were too young to wear 
a strapless gown.” 


they got out the least dirt: an average 
of 13.9 ounces compared to 25.1 ounces 
(standard) and 22.3 ounces (work sta- 
tion). 

Were the women convinced? Definite- 
ly, said Dr. Mack. Only one failed to 
change her cleaning ways. 


Food men avoid 


Since the Army decided it could 
save money by not serving food GIs won’t 
eat, officers have been interviewing men 
at camps across the country, trying to 
uncover the worst palate offenders. 

Last week a sneak preview report 
showed so far these are least-liked items: 
iced coffee, cold asparagus salad, par- 
snips, cauliflower with cheese sauce. 
Tops to GI chops: sliced tomatoes, lemon 
pie, milk and chocolate cake. 


WAF’s battle— 


brains beat beauty 


Patriotic but not-so-pretty girls 
wrestled with an ugly question last week. 
Was it true that the Air Force had 
switched policy and become more inter- 
ested in recruiting women for looks than 
for abilities? It wasn’t, and it might never 
have appeared to be if word of a six- 
month-old confidential report hadn’t re- 
cently leaked to the public. 

The report had been given Air Force 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg by his special 
consultant, Jacqueline Cochran, aviatrix, 
cosmetic manufacturer and wife of finan- 
cier Floyd Odlum who manufactures 
B-36s. Miss Cochran complained that the 
Wafs lacked prestige, that they were too 
short, too fat, not well-enough groomed. 
They ought to be made a select, chic, 
college-educated corps, she _ claimed, 
which would serve mainly as secretaries. 

But Col. Geraldine P. May, then 
WAF director, thought different. Skills 
were more important than shapes, said 
she. Girls could be and should be used 
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for many different jobs. Col. May’s posi- 
tion was upheld, in general, by a special 
Air Force committee set up to report on 
the Cochran report. And shortly there- 
after Miss Cochran was relieved of her 
Air Force post. But so also was Col. May, 
though not until last month. Official ex- 
planation: Mrs. May would have com- 
pleted her tour of duty in another year; 
the Air Force didn’t want to change 
directors in the middle of an expansion 
program.* 

By June 12 when the new director 
was appointed, WAF morale was at low 
ebb. It hit bottom when the girls learned 
their new boss wasn’t even one of them, 
but an old Navy hand—Mary Jo Shelly, 
former commander of the WAVES, most 
recently assistant to the president of 
Bennington College. 

No Change. Though Col. Shelly has 
shied from public statements since tak- 
ing over, she seems sympathetic to not-so- 
glamorous girls, ig hewing pretty close to 
her predecessor’s policy. Clearest sign of 
this is a forthcoming regulation listing 
all jobs the Air Force offers. Insiders say 
there will be more types of jobs open to 
women than ever. 


Teen-age tycoons ™ 
P AUTOMATIC mm 








The teen-age girl who never moves es a TOASTER 
a muscle to help around the house appar- 
ently is rarer than some parents think. 4S J 
Nearly three-fourths of the high-school  — 4 — 
girls recently surveyed in 715 communi- See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s, 


ties by the makers of Tide soap said they 
helped regularly at home. 

Most clean their own rooms, wash 
dishes, dust and iron. On top of this, 
79% work away from home. Major teen- 
age income-producer is baby-sitting. 


General Electric Automatic Toaster keeps your toast down 


till you want it, or pops it up! 


When you want it! 


*Air Force plans to build its womanpower 
from 7,000 to 45,000 by next June, making the 
WAF the largest group of women in service. 


This new General Electric Automatic Toaster will 
pop toast ‘up the very minute you're ready for it. 
But then, if you prefer to wait, just set the control 
“nob and keep it down until you want it. 








How you want it! 


G.E. leaves all this up to you. Whether you like it 
light, medium or dark . . . you can have it your way! 
Set the control knob and let this G-E brown each 
piece—uniformly. Every slice crisp and munchy, too! 


So quick to clean! 


It’s so easy! All you do is snap out the Crumb Tray 
—clean it in 10 speedy seconds—snap it back in again! 
No more turning upside down to empty crumbs! Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





Specifications subject to change without notice. 





“Toast To Your Taste—Every Time” 


Acme ° 
Col. Mary Jo Shelly. Need a girl be G t N id a A L . LE C T a | C 
glamorous to serve? (SEE:WAF’s battle) | 
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SPORTS 





Stock car racing: 
sport or suicide? 


Flamboyant, cigar-chewing Barney 
Oldfield, first American to drive an auto- 
mobile a mile a minute, spent his latter 
days crusading against auto racing. “It 
has outlived its usefulness,” he warned. 
“Its carnage must end.” 

By this week the National Associa- 
tion for Stock Car Auto Racing (NAS- 
CAR) had ground a lap further in its 
campaign to prove the old speed mer- 
chant wrong. More than 160 NASCAR- 
sanctioned race meets have been held this 
year without a fatality. 

Stock car racing differs from stan- 
dard, big car racing in that the automo- 
biles are not specially-built racers but 
ordinary (albeit doctored up) passenger 
models. It has swept the Eastern sea- 
board, has grown in popularity at dirt 
tracks the country over. 

Is it a legitimate sport? NASCAR, 
attempting to standardize operations of 
hundreds of individual promoters, an- 
swers: “Yes, when properly directed.” 
Under its rules member tracks must 
carry public liability insurance and meet 
guard-rail and other safety standards. 
The cars are checked for safety belts, 
crash bars, firewalls and inside steel re- 
inforcement. Proof of the campaign’s 
effectiveness: Only NASCAR stock driv- 
ers can get group insurance. 

Thrills Unlimited. Slam-bang ac- 
tion, speeds from 50 to 90 miles per hour, 
the sputtery roar of “souped-up” motors 
and the squeal of tortured tires attracted 
a million spectators to NASCAR races 





Wide World 


Murphy. After LaMotta win, a possible 
title shot. (SEE: Light-heavies’) 
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(396 meets on 58 tracks) in 1950; sev- 
eral hundred non-member tracks drew 
at least that many more paid admissions. 
This season NASCAR expects 500 meets 
with a proportionate attendance increase. 
Most popular type of stock car rac- 
ing is the “Sportsmen’s” division (chiefly 
1936 to 1940 Fords with slight engine 
modifications), accounting for 75% of the 
contests. Other divisions are “Late 
Models” (nearest to true stock cars, re- 
inforced in wheels and steering only) and 
“Modified” (drastically revamped in car- 
buretion, ignition and transmission) . 
New Trend. Most significant recent 
development is the trend toward “late 
model” racing. This may, in NASCAR 
opinion, eventually supplant costly modi- 
fied cars. One long range prospect: team 
racing, with cities competing in leagues. 
Promoters deny auto racing fans are 
as “morbid and brutal” as Oldfield in- 
timated. “Sure, they love action,” says 
one NASCAR official. “But just listen 
to the hush in the grandstands when a 
driver doesn’t crawl out of a wreck im- 
mediately. Then listen to the cheers of 
relief when he steps out unhurt. People 
aren’t as bloodthirsty as people think.” 


Light-heavies’ rise 


Before they hitched up their trunks 
for last week’s light-heavyweight fight in 
New York, Bob Murphy said: “It’s going 
to be a real shore-leave brawl”; ex- 
middleweight champ Jake LaMotta pre- 
dicted: “The loser ain’t gonna look 
pretty.” Both, it developed, were right. 

When the badly-bleeding LaMotta 
was unable to answer the eighth-round 
bell, ex-sailor Murphy was virtually sure 
of a title bout this fall with light-heavy 
champion Joey Maxim. And fight pro- 
moters were fairly certain of something 
else: The light-heavyweight class is 
rapidly overshadowing, in talent and 





Pathfinder 


Stock car start. Some won't finish, but the crowds love the action. (SEE: Stock) 


popularity, every other division in boxing. 
Heavyweights, traditionally boxing’s 
biggest drawing cards, are shuffling into 
near-oblivion. Competent but lackluster 
champion Ezzard Charles is due for po- 
tentially dull return matches with ring 
ancients Jersey Joe Walcott and former- 
king Joe Louis. Only other challengers 
in sight: Rex Layne, Clarence Henry, 
Rocky Marciano, Roland LaStarza, none 
of whom fought professionally before 1947. 
The middleweight division is dom- 
inated completely by master ring crafts- 
man Sugar Ray Robinson (beaten once 
in 129 bouts); his only competition, 
rough-and-tumble Rocky Graziano. Lesser 
weight divisions have never drawn as 
much interest as the three top brackets. 
Best Choices. So to the light-heav- 
ies, apparently, has fallen the job of 
keeping up gate interest in boxing. They 
have the talent, led by dark-haired title- 
holder Joey Maxim, a clever boxer who 
discovered against Briton Freddie Mills 
that he could hit. Standout contenders 
are Murphy, Archie Moore, Harry Mat- 
thews and Bob Satterfield, all crowd 
pleasers with impressive win records. 
But personable, free-swinging Bob 
Murphy (born equally-Gaelic Edward 
Lee Conarty), today apparently is the 
fight fans’ darling—and the International 
Boxing Club’s—despite a loss to Mat- 
thews several months ago. Hardly had 
LaMotta’s blood dried on his gloves be- 
fore an agreement was reached to match 
Murphy with Maxim for the title this 
fall; the winner to meet Bob Satterfield. 


“Happy —out at last 


Deposed baseball commissioner 
A. B. Chandler made his resignation effec- 
tive this week (July 15), modestly an- 
nounced: “I leave baseball knowing that 
it reached its greatest heights during my 
tenure in office.” 
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RELIGION 





Co-operation, yes; union, no 


For Southern Baptists, no merger groups 


The National Council of Churches, 
embracing 29 U.S. denominations with 31 
million members, got notice last week 
that America’s second largest Protestant 
denomination* would go it alone. 

Noting a “growing and insistent ef- 
fort on the part of many to bring about 
the union of all Protestant denomina- 
tions,” delegates representing more than 
7 million Southern Baptists rejected 
membership in any “unionizing” organ- 
ization at their 94th annual convention in 
San Francisco. 

“Baptists are ready to join with 
other denominations in certain forms of 
service,” the 8.000 delegates declared, 
“but further than that they cannot go 
without violence to their convictions.” 

Among Baptist convictions: freedom 
of conscience for each individual and 
freedom, for each Baptist congregation, 
from any higher church authority. 

Said gray-haired Dr. Robert G. Lee 
of Memphis, retiring convention presi- 
dent: “To unite various religious bodies 
with their contradictory doctrines, on 
anything less than the clear teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures, is to persuade lions 
to give over their appetite for meat, or 
the Philistines to have no scissors for 
Samson’s locks.” 

The Baptists, meeting for the first 
time in the Far West, also: 


*Largest U.S. Protestant Church: the Meth- 
odist. 





— Eiger 
Bishop and donor. For a safe return, a 
new church. (SEE: Pledge fulfilled) 
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e @ Elected Dr. James David Grey, 
pastor of New Orleans’ First Baptist 
Church, as their new president. 

e @ Called upon Government leaders 
“to strive continuously toward the ulti- 
mate goal of world peace. 

e e Urged Baptist institutions to re- 
frain from accepting Federal tax funds 
“even in fringe matters” lest they violate 
the U.S. Constitution. 

e@ @ Messaged Baptist Harry Tru- 
man that “we are remembering you in 
prayer in your official responsibilities in 
this day of world crises.” 


Pledge fulfilled 


In the dark war days of 1941, the 
eldest son of Chicago attorney Edward 
Brown Henslee entered the Navy as an 
Ensign. Henslee vowed then if his son, 
Edward Jr., returned safely (which he 
did as a Lieutenant Commander) he 
would build a Catholic church in his 
home town of Dickson, Tenn. 

Last fortnight, Henslee’s vow was 
fulfilled when a $100,000 church, dedi- 
cated to St. Christopher, was consecrated 
by Bishop William L. Adrian of Nash- 
ville. 


Vatican’s Voice 
observes 90th year 


Ninety years ago last week be- 
leaguered Pope Pius [IX—hounded by the 
rising Italian nation which had stripped 
the Vatican of its Papal States—called 
on his vice-minister of the interior to 
establish a hard-hitting political-religious 
newspaper to assert the Church’s rights. 
Thus born in battle was L’Osservatore 
Romano (The Roman Observer). It’s 
been fighting ever since. 

Called “The Voice of the Vatican” 
(actually it is official only in that section 
reserved for authorized Vatican pro- 
nouncements), Osservatore is probably 
the most influential daily published in the 
world today. Certainly no Protestant 
paper holds a candle to it in molding 
opinion. Nearest possible Protestant 
parallel: the U.S.’s ably-edited and inter- 
nationally-conscious Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Osservatore’s 100,000 readers include 
such diverse personalities as Pope Pius 
XII and Josef Stalin. For years the Krem- 
lin has been getting three copies of the 
publication. Most cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, and Catholic colleges around the 
globe are subscribers. And because Os- 


servatore reflects the views of the Pope 
—with whom many of its stories are 
checked personally — important non- 
Catholic leaders throughout the world fol- 
low it carefully. 

Linguist. The paper prints no crime 
stories, gossip or scandal (called “black 
news’ by its 15 male reporters). For the 
most part it’s written in Italian but stories 
may appear in any one of 34 different 
languages, including Sanskrit and He- 
brew. Papal pronouncements, for exam- 
ple, are always printed in the language 
in which the Pontiff prepares them. 

Osservatore gets its foreign news not 
only from the big press associations but 
from some 300 foreign correspondents 
spotted around the globe. 

About 90% of Osservatore’s fiery 
polemics against “the enemies of God” 
come from the littered desk of 66-year-old 
Count Giuseppe Dalla Torre di Sangui- 
netto, the paper’s editor for more than 30 
years. Spurning a typewriter for a pen, 
hulking Dalla Torre takes no lip from 
Communists, writes in words they readily 
understand. 

“He lies and knows that he lies,” 
the Count said recently of a Communist 
opponent. “If he did not lie he could not 
serve his master.” 


Building boom 


Over the U.S. last week many a 
proud congregation was building a proud 
new church. Starts in such construction 
for the year up to June 1, reported the 
National Production Authority, were up 
23% over the first five months of 1950. 
Reason: a rush to get new buildings un- 
der way before materials and labor be- 
come even harder to get 





Jack O’Brien for Pathfinder 
“1 like the work well enough—but we 
don’t get Sundays off!” 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





News quiz 


These questions test you on topics in 
this issue. Can you check the correct 
statement in each? Answers below. 

1. The number of Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations for re-organization 
of Government now in effect total: (a) 
nearly all; (b) just 25%; (c) about 
half. 

2. Mary Jo Shelly is: (a) a movie 
starlet; (b) director of the WAF; (c) 
editor of Story magazine. 

3. The U.S. is now importing the 
world’s richest iron ore from: (a) Aus- 
tralia; (b) Liberia; (c) Iran. 

4. Largest, most savage wild animal 
in continental USA is the: (a) mountain 
lion; (b) grizzly bear; (c) moose. 


What’s in a word? 


“Peace Clew Sought by World 
Statesmen.” “United States delegates in 
the U.N. were watching every develop- 
ment for a clew [clue] to the intentions 
and plans of . . . the Moscow govern- 
ment.” 

In this excerpt from one of last 
week’s headline stories, the sense of the 
word “clew” is clear. However, this na- 
tive English word really stands for a 
“ball of thread.” Do you know why it 
also has the figurative meaning used 
here? 

Greek mythology—in the familiar 
story of Theseus and the Minotaur—is 
responsible. The hero Theseus offered to 
kill the Minotaur, a monster who lived in 
a labyrinth on the isle of Crete. To guide 
Theseus out of the maze of this labyrinth, 
ingenious Ariadne, daughter of the King 
of Crete, gave him one end of a ball of 
thread of which she held the other. So the 


1. Cabinet member 
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2. Southern 





Paul Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 
word clew or clewe, now usually spelled 
clue, came to mean anything that guides 
or helps us “thread” our way through a 
perplexing situation. 


From the album 


Below are three of today’s headline 
personalities—in photographs taken be- 
fore their names were making today’s 
news. With the help of the clues given 
under the pictures (which tell their pres- 
ent occupations), can you recognize 
them? Answers on this page. 
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European 


3. Well-known Senator 


Governor 





GOOD NEWS 





How to get paid by 
working for nothing 


Last month Brush Creek, a harm- 
less little stream for as long as south- 
western Pennsylvania residents could re- 
member, suddenly flexed its watery 
muscles. A flash flood poured muddy tor- 
rents into the town of Jeannette and 
swept through the low-lying Jeannette 
Glass Co. 

Four feet of silt-laden water gushed 
into the plant, smashed stacked cartons 
of finished glassware, wrecked machinery 
and clogged motors. 

Company officials surveyed the de- 
struction, soberly estimated damage at a 
million dollars. Financial disaster for the 
company and its 600 employes seemed 
assured by the thick blanket of mud that 
covered everything. 

Action. Workers held a mass meet- 
ing in the local high school auditorium. 
If the company failed, their jobs were 
gone. Why not, they said, work for noth- 
ing until the plant was back on its feet? 
They agreed that each man would con- 
tribute eight days; foremen two weeks 
and officers a month. To insure a steady 
grocery supply, the workers were to 
spread their time over eight weeks. 

This week the mud was gone. Gleam- 
ing tumblers and glass dishes were in full 
production. To President Kirk W. Todd— 
also working without pay—it was “an 
extraordinary thing.” 


After the bomb, 
a new career 


One day during the closing phase of 
World War II, when allied bombers were 
as numerous as houseflies over Germany, 
the air raid sirens sounded in Frankfurt. 

Travelers in a railroad station took 
cover. One, an over-draft-age artist for 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, lay prone on 
the floor, his arms protecting his head. A 
bomb exploded. When the debris had 
been cleared and the artist evacuated to 
a hospital, the surgeons agreed his arms 
were beyond help. Both were amputated 
between the elbow and shoulder. 

New Grip. It appeared to be the end 
of a career, everything beyond mere ex- 
istence, for Carl E. Fischer. The stumps 
of his arms were too short for known 
prosthetic appliances. How could he 
draw, friends pondered, when he couldn't 
light a cigarette without help? 

They overlooked Fischer’s courage 
and will. When he had recovered from his 
wounds he determined to try again. As 
an experiment he grasped a pen between 
his teeth; shakily he began to draw. His 
first efforts were discouraging, but with 
the help of his wife and now 13-year-old 
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son, who set up his pens and brushes, he 
turned out sketch after sketch. 

During the slow, painstaking months 
that followed, Fischer regained con- 
fidence in himself; his improved draw- 
ings began to sell. Today, at 51, he is one 
of Germany’s most prominent illustrators. 

His best-known work includes a num- 
ber of animal cartoons, as popular with 
German youngsters as Mickey Mouse is 
in the U.S. Some of his animal caricature 
books have found their way into English 
translation. He has illustrated German 
editions of Gulliver's Travels, Don 
Quixote and Reynard the Fox. His latest 
cover is for the German translation of 
Cheaper by the Dozen. 

Critics who have seen his earlier 
work say Fischer’s new technique shows 
keener depth and quality. His scope has 
broadened; he has written several well- 





Armless artist. He learned a new grip 
on brush and life. (SEE: Bomb) 


known children’s books. He mastered the 
typewriter with a makeshift key-punching 
device guided by his shoulders. 

This week Fischer’s work was on 
display for the first time in the U.S. 
Some 50 originals and lithographs in pen 
and ink with watercolor tints hung in the 
York (Pa.) Art Center gallery. Visitors 
were impressed. It was hard to believe 
these were done by a man who held a 
brush between his teeth. 


Steady supply 


The average human body contains 
from eight to ten pints of blood. By last 
week Otto W. Weber, 50-year-old World 
War I veteran from Haddonfield, N. J., 
had donated enough blood to the Red 
Cross to drain his circulatory system 
more than eight times. 

His reward: a plaque honoring him 
as champion blood donor of the U.S. His 
total: 86 pints. His comment: “It makes 
you feel good knowing you might be 
saving a life.” 
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AMERICAN HOME 


The long sweep of an old well points to the cabin in 
Franklin, N. H., where Daniel Webster was born 
January 18, 1782. The following year his family 
moved to a larger house several miles farther south. 

In his boyhood days, a cotton handkerchief on 
which was printed the Federal Constitution became 
one of Daniel’s most cherished possessions. The 
careful study he gave it seems even at that early 
date to have foreshadowed the title he was to earn 
as Defender of the Constitution. Much of his life, 
however, was full of contradictions. 


#7 Because of his swarthy complexion, the lad was 


often taken for an Indian and was nicknamed Black 
Dan. His schoolmates jeered at his “rustic raiment” 
yet as a statesman he was noted for his handsome 
attire and imposing presence. 

Though at country schools he frequently excelled 
his teachers in elementary subjects, at Phillips Exeter 
Academy he was a conspicuous failure in declama- 
tion, unable to “command sufficient resolution” to 
rise and deliver his speeches before the school. In 
years to come that same inarticulate youth was 
ranked as one of America’s greatest orators and held 
audiences spellbound with his impassioned eloquence. 

When Webster refused a local 
court clerkship to practice law, 
his father denounced him as a fail- 
ure, but he became one of the best 
known figures in the United States, 


acclaimed wherever he went. Nevertheless, his burning ambition to win the 
Presidency was never fulfilled. Though he served as Secretary of State under 
three Presidents, he himself was not rewarded with the highest office. 

A master of theoretical finance, he could not keep his own accounts and 
was continually harassed by debt. In spite of lifelong frustrations, however, 
posterity recognizes that he made a real contribution toward preserving the 
nation in a difficult period. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs 
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EDUCATION 





The plight of US. 


small colleges 


Should business and industry come to their rescue? 


Except for summer courses here 
and there, the campuses of America’s 
small independent colleges slumbered 
quietly. But inside the administration 
buildings many a harried prexy last week 
faced a pressing problem: how to keep his 
educational craft afloat another year in a 
rising sea of red ink. 

Fiercely jealous of their independ- 
ence, the little colleges have been hardest 
hit by skyrocketing costs and skidding 
income. Few are heavily endowed. None 
can depend, like big state universities, 
upon tax support. 

Endowment income has dropped be- 
cause of sagging interest rates. Gifts from 
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At Colgate—and colleges | 


—more dependence on giff 


practical level. If we went much higher 
we would be pricing ourselves out of the 
market. Worse, we would be denying a 
college education to many deserving high 
school boys.” 

Why not get more revenue by taking 
in more students? Classes would become 
too large; the faculty would be over- 
loaded and a prime purpose of the small 
college would be defeated—that of in- 
dividual attention and close student- 
faculty relationship. It’s impossible any- 
how, because the draft is expected to cut 
college enrollment everywhere by 18% 
next fall. Colgate’s endowment during the 
past 10 years inched up from $5.9 million 
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Pathfinder 


Change. Share of educational budget borne by main income sources. (SEE: Plight) 


private givers are drying up under heavy 
taxation. The foundations don’t have the 
money for all who come to them hat in 
hand. Tuitions have been raised perhaps 
too high already. 

“On a 1950 budget of $1.7 million, 
we came out just $269 in the black,” 
Everett Needham Case, president of Col- 
gate University, said last week. “Last 
month, at the end of the 1951 academic 
year, we were $30,000 in the hole.” 

Founded in 1819 in Hamilton, N. Y., 
Colgate has 120 teachers, 1,250 male 
students, is typical of many another 
small, independent school. Case, Prince- 
ton °22, is chairman of the American 
Council on Education. 

Tuition, always an important revenue 
source at private colleges, was $400 at 
Colgate in 1940-41—last pre-war aca- 
demic year. Now it’s $600. Says Case: 
“We have raised tuition to the highest 
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to only $6 million. In line with an 
estimate by General Motors board chair- 
man Alfred P. Sloan Jr. that endowment 
income has been halved in the last 20 
years, Colgate’s income from such funded 
gifts has dropped. Meanwhile, under in- 
flation, costs have doubled. 

Biggest single cost at Colgate, or 
any other independent college, is faculty 
salaries, which have risen 40% to 60% in 
the past 10 years. Still, the average full 
professor’s salary in all U.S. colleges is 
an incredibly low $4,800—and the aver- 
age at the small liberal arts colleges is 
even lower. 

All this presents the small school 
with a king-sized headache. The faculty 
man sees boys he taught leave the campus 
and begin matching or exceeding his own 
salary in a year or two. He wonders 
whether teaching is worth while for him- 
self and his family. He sees professors 


earning up to $10,000 at large, state- 
supported universities and wonders 
whether Government support isn’t the 
best answer after all. 

“So the small private liberal arts 
college has two pulls on its faculty,” ex- 
plains Case. “One is to the big state or 
private university that pays more. The 
other is to business or government.” Col- 
gate teachers recently got increases put- 
ting the median for instructors at $4,070 
and for full professors at $6,200. The 
salaries should go even higher. But 
where’s the money? 

One Answer. “The balancing factor 
in any private university, after you have 
achieved all possible economies and 
raised tuition as far as you can,” says 
Case, “is what you can get in gifts, start- 
ing with the alumni.” 

Tuition accounted for 70.3% of the 
educational and general expense budget 
at Colgate in 1940 (see chart). Endow- 
ment accounted for 20.2%. Gifts made up 
only 3.2% and other funds 6.3%. This 
year Colgate is seeking $300,000 in gifts 
(half from alumni) for a whopping 
23.8% of its 1952 income. Tuition will 
account for only 54.9% of income, and 
endowment, 21.3%. 

Better Answer. Admittedly such 
dependence on contributions is hand-to- 
mouth, but building up endowment (cre- 
ation of a $13 million development fund 
is under way at Colgate) is a long 
process. The need for money is now. Is 
there another logical source for immedi- 
ate funds? Case thinks there is—one 
suggested by Frank Abrams, board chair- 
man of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
several years ago and proposed again in a 
recent Collier’s article by General Motors’ 
Sloan. The plan: support of independent 
colleges by business and industry. 

Already there have been steps in that 
direction. The Ford Foundation has 
established a fund to aid education and 
other firms have sponsored many a col- 
lege research project. But the latter usu- 
ally are interested in scientific projects 
of value to their own operations and not 
in college education in a broad sense. 
This, Case maintains, shows lack of un- 
derstanding of what the small college is 
and does. 

Warning. “Nearly 80% of the top 
leaders of industry are graduates of lib- 
eral arts colleges,” Case declares. “Un- 
less industry is prepared to recognize that 
free enterprise in education is important, 
the colleges will turn to Government for 
support.” 

Case’s suggestion: Creation of an 
expendable fund for college support by 
leading businesses and industries which 
would contribute a percentage of earn- 
ings each year. The fund would be ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees, includ- 
ing members from the public, “thus in- 
sulating the colleges from any suspicion 
of corporate dictation.” 

“The problem,” Case concludes, “is 
not only to get business and industry to 
accept their responsibility toward higher 
education, but to get them to accept 
it now—in time to do some good.” 
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RADIO-TV 


Did Columbia’s 
color TV flop? 


“When Godfrey looks prettier than 
Faye Emerson,” snapped TV’s Ed Sulli- 
van, “then you know you're standing in 
the presence of science.” 

Last week, at special showings of ex- 
perimental 10-inch sets in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and 
Baltimore, viewers saw science do strange 
things to the human form as Columbia 
Broadcasting System launched the first 
commercially-sponsored color TV. 

Skin tones deepened to handsome 
tans as actors turned away from the 
lights; paled when they turned towards 
them. One young lady turned from green 
to blue to red. 

“A black line moved across the 
screen,” complained acid-tongued Tom 
Donnelly of Washington’s Daily News. 
“It was like looking through a windshield 
wiper at a Fourth of July celebration.” 

As an ad-medium, color showed 
promise, especially for items like nail 
polish and fresh vegetables. CBS’s color 
schedule: morning and afternoon, Monday 
through Friday, to New York; morning 
only to Boston, Baltimore, Washington. 

Costly. CBS’s system involves an 
elaborate rotating wheel arrangement. To 
get black and white versions of color 
broadcasts would require a $19.95 
adapter, plus $20 installation. To get 
color by a “slave set” adapter would 
cost nearly $100. Sets made to receive 
both color and TV will cost $399 to $499. 

Meanwhile, RCA expects to begin 
daily color transmissions soon, using its 
tri-color tube instead of the wheel. Said 
Dr. Alan B. DuMont, TV pioneer, who 
saw the RCA tube used last week in an 
experimental DuMont circuit: CBS’s 
method is “already outdated.” 
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Inaugural. For color, one way uses a 
master and “slave” set. (SEE: Flop?) 
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“We're not eloping till you're smart enough to 
get American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


No “man of the world” would dream of taking a trip without American 
Express Travelers Cheques! They’re the most widely accepted cheques 
in the world —as spendable as cash in more than one million places. 
100% safe ... if they're lost or stolen, you get a quick refund. 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 















BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
— tres exact eye adjustment, 

MM a. 8 mile 


tlon A— Ff 
Send check or money order. 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-24 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Ag 


FREE NEW TREASURE BOOK 


of sewing ideas! New styles, latest pat- 
terns. Fully illustrated, complete direc- 
tions on how to sew and save with prac- 


tical cotton bags. Your FREE copy of 
“Needle Magic with Cotton Bags’’ is 


ready now! Send post card today to 
National Cotton Council, Bex 76, Memphis, Tennessee 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
80 much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5102-G, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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Hearing Power with 


RADIOEAR! 


Severely deafened? Get proved hearing help 
with powerful Radioear—the world’s only all- 
magnetic hearing aid. 


FINEST RADIOEAR EVER MADE! 


All-magnetic Radioear is in a class by itself— 
there is no other hearing aid like it. It provides 
hearing clarity, dependability, comfort and 
special patented features that no other hearing 
aid can give the severely deafened. 

Radioear also offers the lovely, tiny “Starlet”, 
a masterpiece of clarity, economy and power, 
in an amazingly small package. 


Get Latest Information on Hearing. Send Coupon Now! 


HEARING AID 
DIGEST! 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 
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| PITTSBURGH 16, PA. _ Please send me, with- 
! out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 
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*“1 know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
a warning sign ...sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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How to kill off a democracy 


Soil experts learn that one way is starvation 


What happens when a man 
starves? He rapidly loses social con- 
sciousness and feeling for his community; 
even for his own family. An undernour- 
ished area, its social organization col- 
lapsed, cannot support a democracy. If 
the starved man is “re-fed” latent hatreds 
and violence may come to the surface. 

This was the warning of Ancel Keyes, 
professor of physiological hygiene at the 
University of Minnesota, in Chicago last 
fortnight to the Friends of the Land, a 
non-profit group aimed at conservation of 
“soil, rain and man.” 

Specialists in agronomy, soil science, 
nutrition, weather research and econom- 
ics met at the Friends’ Tenth Annual In- 
stitute to exchange views on “Health— 
From the Ground Up.” Some of their con- 
clusions: 

e @ Better land use is vital to better 
nutrition. 

e @ Annual gross loss of major min- 
erals in U.S. soil amounts to some 200 
million tons; replacement by commercial 
fertilizers, manures, etc., totals about 50 
million tons. Annual “deficit”: 150 mil- 
lion tons. 

e @ Despite the mineral loss, better 
management has increased U.S. agricul- 
tural production 30 to 40% in the last 
decade, chiefly through larger yields per 
acre. 

e @ Breakdown of U.S. transporta- 
tion and credit systems could result in 
starvation in some parts of the country. 

e@ @ Modern farming is the best the 





world has ever known; but some of it is 
still very bad. 

e @ Needed proteins (in meat equiv- 
alents) require an acre and a half of land 
per person. In the U.S. there are slightly 
more than two acres per capita; in the 
world, slightly more than one. 


Beware the grizzly 


Undisputed king of American for- 
ests is the grizzly bear, largest and most 
savage wild animal in 48 states. Pack- 
ing as much as half a ton of fur-clad 
power, it is avoided by every animal ex- 
cept man. He, too, would be wise to give 
it a wide berth; even a wounded grizzly 
can easily disembowel a hunter. 

But the opportunity for a man to get 
himself killed by the country’s biggest 
bear is now slimmer than ever before. 
This week, best estimates indicated only 
600 to 800 hard-to-count grizzlies are left 
in the U.S. From a once-vast range, 
Ursus horribilis has been driven to refuge 
in a few national parks. 

No one knows how many grizzlies 
ambled through western forests and 
plains before the white man’s arrival. 
Early settlers often reported a dozen in a 
day’s march. At the turn of the century, 
naturalist Ernest Thompson Seton guessed 
that 1/20th of the original number re- 
mained. Reason for the decline: shrink- 
ing range and persistent hunting by live- 


Pathfinder 


Grizzlies. Still king in the U.S., but rapidly losing his throne. (SEE: Beware) 
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stock ranchers and big game sportsmen. 

Able to shift its huge bulk (500 to 
600 pounds) with amazing speed, one 
bear was clocked from an auto in Yellow- 
stone National Park at 30 mph; others 
have been observed pinning lightning-like 
salmon to a stream bottom with their 
three-inch claws. 

Before the grizzly was wiped out in 
California, Mexican vaqueros sometimes 
pitted a captured bear against a wild 
bull; often they were disappointed when 
the contest ended with one neck-breaking 
swipe from the bear’s massive paw. 

Although the grizzly is still hunted, 
chiefly in Montana and Wyoming, pros- 
pects for a bag are slim. Even in pro- 
tected parks vacationers seldom glimpse 
the beast. Whenever they do, Park Serv- 
ice officials offer this identifying formula: 
If you’re chased up a tree and bruin fol- 
lows you, it’s a black bear. If the bear 
doesn’t follow, it’s a grizzly. Adult griz- 
zlies can’t climb. 


Sulphur shortage 


U.S. production of vitally-impor- 
tant sulphur, it appeared this week, might 
be too cheap for its own good. 

The U.S. last year exported nearly 
1,441,000 tons, even though foreign de- 
posits were probably adequate for foreign 
needs. Reason for the heavy demand: 
price for sulphur in other countries 
ranges as high as $120 a ton; it can be 
bought in the U.S. for as little as $22. 

Essential in production of steel, 
newsprint, explosives, paints, fertilizers 
and hundreds of other items, sulphur is 
mined (9914% pure) easily and cheaply 
from Gulf-state salt domes. But unless 
new domes are discovered, one industry 
spokesman warns, depletion of this source 
is in sight. 

On the brighter side, export controls 
cut 14% off overseas shipments last De- 
cember and further reductions are sought. 
Three new dome deposits are being de- 
veloped in Texas and Louisiana. Other 
likely, but more costly, sulphur sources 
are pyrites, sour natural gas, petroleum 
refinery gas, smelter gas and gypsum. 


Survey asks: 


Is fishing work? 


Fishermen in Yellowstone National 
Park glanced nervously over their shoul- 
ders last week; they were being watched. 
The observers were U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service biologists. Their aim: to find out 
how much work goes into catching a fish. 

Some 200,000 anglers ply Yellow- 
stone Lake each summer, and the Fish & 
Wildlife Service wants to determine their 
average catch, its size, and the “yield of 
fish per unit-of-effort.” Results of a simi- 
lar survey last year: More than 200,000 
hours of fishing effort produced about 
149,000 fish averaging a pound apiece. 
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Best Buys in Travel 
By Preargpass Plltns 


Now is the time to arrange that Fall or Winter vacation trip. 
Be sure to plan ahead so that there is plenty of time to secure 
reservations. You can get information from me for any kind of 
trip — to anywhere. It’s a free service to you good readers. Here are some of the 
best buys in travel — particularly for this Fall and Winter! Write me for full details! 










$975 FOR A CIRCLE TRIP OF SOUTH AMERICA! Imagine 
all this for such a low price! Leave Miami, visit Panama, Lima, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Havana with all transportation, hotels and sightseeing — and 
return to Miami! It’s one of the best travel buys of the year! You'll 
fly in those big 4-engine BRANIFF planes — and the BRANIFF organization will see 
to your comfort and enjoyment during the entire trip. Plan to go in September-October. 
It’s spring then in South America. You'll love it! This 25-day tour will be a sellout, 
so write me for details today! 


YOU’LL LIKE FLORIDA THIS FALL! Go before December and 
you'll benefit by low hotel rates. If you want an all-expense circle 
trip of Florida, starting from Jacksonville with stops at St. Augustine, 
Silver Springs, Tampa, St. Petersburg and Miami and return to 
Jacksonville, here it is! The price of $68.73 includes bus transpor- 
tation, “8 nights in a hotel and all sightseeing. Ask me about the cost of transportation 
from your home town to Jacksonville! 








CRUISES CRUISES TO 
TO THE HAVANA AND 
CARIBBEAN! MIAMI! 


You'll get a big thrill out of a 16-day cruise 
leaving New Orleans with stops at Vene- 
zuela,.Jamaica, Trinidad, Dominican Re- 
public and other interesting foreign ports. 
You'll see wonderful tropical sights, visit 
historical spots — and do some shopping. 
You'll like this trip! It leaves every week, 
starting September 15th. Get your reser- 
vations in early! The price is $475 up, 
depending on the stateroom you select. 








~ . 


Sail from New York to Havana with 2% 
days in this delightful Cuban capital. 
Then sail to Miami with a week in a hotel 
at Miami Beach. The price of $285 up 
includes steamship transportation, hotels, 
a sightseeing program and railroad trans- 
portation from Miami back to New York. 
Sounds good, doesn’t it? Better write me 
about this — you'll be glad you did. 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL VACATION—SEE CANADA THIS FALL! 
If you want to see something beautiful, visit Canada in September 
and October, when nature displays her glorious colors. Many think 
it’s the loveliest time of the year, and you'll miss the rush of summer 


vacationists. CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS offers many 


interesting wide through the Canadian Rockies to Vancouver (round trip fare approxi- 
mately $155.66 with Pullman accommodations from Chicago); or to Toronto, Mont- 
real, and Quebec (round trip fare approximately $52.16 from Detroit). Ask me for 
details of the many attractive trips to Canada. 
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Please mail me information about 
Cut it out — check the information 
you want—paste on post card. Print 
your name and address — mail to 


| 
| 
| 5 SOUTH AMERICA [) FLORIDA : 
| ( CARIBBEAN (1) CANADA IN AUTUMN | 
| 
| 
_ 


MARGARET PHILLIPS | (0 HAVANA AND MIAMI CRUISE 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. 
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with ZENITH’S New 
Super-Sensitive FM 


Yes! More stations, more programs—day 
or night, summer or winter, even during 
the worst storms. Zenith’s new Super- 
sensitive FM brings them to you all 
beautifully sharp and clear, virtually free 
from annoying static and fading. You en- 
joy news, sports, music, weather and 
market reports when and where AM and 
many FM sets just won't work. 

Exclusive, superior Zenith Tuning 
Circuits prevent station drifting, fading. 
Zenith quality-built speakers assure you 
FM tone at its best. Built-in Zenith® FM 
antenna ends the need for outside aerial 
in primary signal areas. 


New Zenith 


7 
“Super-Medallion” 
FM-AM Table Radio 
A miracle of power, tone, smart styling! 
Super-sensitive FM plus famous Long- 
Distance® AM reception. New giant dial 
for easy tuning. Handsome Walnut plas- 

tic cabinet. 
Get a demonstration today—at your 
Zenith Radio and Television dealer's! 
©0951 


and TELEVISION 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinots 
Over 30 Years of ‘’Know-How"’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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BOOKS 





Something permanent 
for your money 


“The damnable thing about the 
magazine business,” said a magazine 
editor once, “is that you have to put out a 
product people won't mind throwing 
away. You daren’t make it too good.” 

Actually, many a U.S. magazine is 
treasured by its readers, remains on per- 
sonal file for years. Scheduled to appear 
late this year are two more that should 
fit into this category—but which will lend 
themselves better to storage because 
they'll be bound in hard covers. 

One will be History, which is spon- 
sored by the Society of American His- 
torians and will come out bi-monthly at 
$2 an issue or $10 for a year’s subscrip- 





USWB-How About the Weather? 
Tennessee tornado. I[t doesn’t do much 
good to call it cyclonic vorticity. 


tion. The other is Story, subtitled The 
Magazine of the Short Story in Book 
Form. David McKay Co. will publish it 
twice a year at $3 a copy or $5 a year. 
In straight magazine form, Story has ex- 
isted for nearly 20 years. 

However, History is brand new. It 
is to be strictly a layman’s magazine of 
history, authoritative but readable, lively 
but adult. Some of the articles tentatively 
scheduled for early issues: The Mor- 
mons: a Study in the Planned State; 
Lincoln as a Politician; Stalin’s Rise to 
Power; Trade Routes in the Ancient 
Mediterranean (with map portfolio in 
color) ; The Story of Bessie Smith (some- 
times called the foster-mother of jazz). 
There'll be plenty of picture stories. 

The Society, headed by Allan Nevins, 
has massed an imposing stable of writers, 
ranging from current-scene commentators 


like Hanson Baldwin and John Gunther 


FOR THE 


DEAF 


An authoritative, brilliantly illus- 
trated book, revealing all the facts 
on the new wonder electronic ear 
which hides deafness, will now be 
sent without cost or obligation to 
any hard of hearing reader of this 
magazine. 







This amazing hook discloses full 
details of the miraculous electronic 
invention which transmits even 
whispers with startling clarity — 
and without a button showing in 
either ear. 


To obtain your free copy, simply 
address your request to: Electronic 
Research Director, 1450 W. 19th St., 
316A Beltone Building, Chicago 8, 
Till. A penny postcard will do. 


...they’re backed by 


the resources of the 
world’s largest bank! 


Yes, Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques are known and ac- 
cepted throughout the world. 
75¢ per $100 at banks and 
travel offices everywhere. 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





MEMBER FEDERAL CEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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to straight historians like Nevins himself 
and Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 

Some of History’s features, includ- 
ing the hard covers, were decided on by 
prospective readers themselves, through 
questionnaires. The answer-mail, plus a 
market-survey, also made it pretty evident 
that potential readers of History number 
well over the 50,000 which the magazine 
would need to survive. 

Many an American bookshelf al- 
ready contains back issues of the orange- 
covered bi-monthly Story—treasured be- 
cause they contain first published works 
of onetime “unknowns” like William 
Saroyan, Norman Mailer, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Budd Schulberg and Ludwig 
Bemelmans. It was the debut-magazine of 
topnotch fiction writers from 1931 until 
1948, when an official made off with com- 
pany funds, forcing Story to shut down. 

True to form, the first issue of the 
new, hard-cover Story (in October) will 
contain work by new unknowns—dis- 
coveries of bearded, brilliant editor Whit 
Burnett and his wife, Hallie Southgate 
Burnett. As a sort of supplement, at about 
the same time, Story also will publish 
Sextet, a collection of six short novels. 

Both magazine-books will be sold in 
bookstores—not on newsstands. 

* * # 

Robert Moore Fisher first heard of 
cyclonic vorticity and isentropic analysis* 
when World War II plucked him from 
college and landed him in an AAF 
weather school. “Commissioned as second 
lieutenants,” he writes, “we preached 
isentropic analysis and cyclonic vorticity 
so vehemently that some people suspected 
we actually knew what the words meant. 
The public faith in isentropic analysis 
and cyclonic vorticity rose so high, in 
fact, that I decided to write a book on 
weather for the layman. In it, I vowed 
to use only words that both I and the 
layman understood. I have never written 
the words ‘isentropic analysis’ or ‘cy- 
clonic vorticity’ since.” 

There could be no higher recom- 
mendation for Fisher’s fascinating book 
on a universal subject, How About the 
Weather? (Harper: $3). 

* * «& 


Willard L. Beaulac, author of 
Career Ambassador (Macmillan: 
$3.50) resents the fact that fellow Ameri- 
cans think of diplomats as a little odd: 

“A diplomat,” he points out, “must 
speak foreign languages. If he doesn’t 
he is, as a rule, not a very good diplo- 
mat. But when an American diplomat is 
caught in the act, especially if he is 
caught speaking a foreign language flu- 
ently, he is regarded by some of our 
citizens as somehow un-American. These 
same citizens react differently, of course, 
when a foreigner speaks fluent English. 
That is quite another thing.” 


*“Cyclonic vorticity”: whirling motion as of 
air in a cyclone or water in a whirlpool; “‘isen- 
tropic analysis” (which even the Weather Bureau 
can’t explain in less than 40 lines): “an analysis 
by means of data obtained from aerological sound- 
ings of the physical and dynamic processes taking 
place in the atmosphere along surfaces of equal 
entropy.” 
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if you love me like | love you 





Only Sergeants care will do! 


You'll find there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for almost 
every need. For skin irritation, for example, Sergeant’s Skin 
Balm brings quick, effective relief. Others for ticks, fleas, worms, 
ear troubles. All safe, easy to use. 
Relied on by dog owners for 76 years. FREE: expert advice on 
dog feeding, training, care in Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or 
pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-19, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


All veterinarian-tested. 





Sergeants dog care products 








More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved pow- 
der, sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds 
them firmer so that they feel more comfort- 
able. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH today at any drug store. 


There Is A Thrill in Touring 
When You...7ake- 


as 
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Warning ! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


‘7 Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
“ay tormenting rectal itch are often 
tellcale signs of Pin-Worms... 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 


and not even know it. 


To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 


First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 


Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets panieened by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYWE'S P%! for Pin- Worms 
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For the uncertain times ahead... 


modernize 
your heating 






OILO-MATIC 
Complete Heating Units 


---for homes of all sizes... for 
warm air, hot water or steam 


For greatest comfort and savings... for 
longest life and dependability ...mod- 
ernize your heating with an Oil- O- Matic 
compen sonarsees, Some unit. A 
host of years-ahead performance features 





including year-around domestic hot water “A 


and the... 
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World’s Greatest 
Oil Heat 


eg WASTED FUEL— Actual! y meters the oil, drop 


d-r-o- -¥ Oaly | the EXACT amount of fuel 


WEEDE és used. 
SAVES ON SERVICE—Set it... forget it! Oper- 
ates perfectly, without costly, frequent serv- 
icing. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE—on the exclusive OIL- 
AIR Nozzle. Large opening just can’t clog 
cause trouble! 
INTEGRATED DESIGN—Factory designed, engi- 
meered and produced—under one roof! No 
assembly of “miscellaneous parts” but a com- 
pletely integrated unit. 
Cut testing Costs up 50% 
h Oil-O-Matic! 


See your Peg dealer for proof of the money- 
saving performance of Oil-O-Matic’s new factory- 
integrated Complete Units. He's listed in the nated 
phone book under “‘Oil Burners.” e 
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OIL HEAT BUYER'S GUIDE 
16-page answers all 

questions on oil heat with 

To: Williams Oil-O-Matic Division 
Eureka Williams Corporation 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Please send new OIL HEAT BUYER'S , GUIDE, 

“There is a BIG Difference in Oil Burners.” 
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Every time a new ambassador is 
appointed, we look to see whether it’s 
Mister or Mesta. 

« . - 

The way the Federal payroll has con- 
tinued to increase we might very well call 
this the “present add-ministration.” 

a e e 

Money talks, but sometimes we wish 
our statesmen could find something else 
to speak for us at international confer- 
ences! 

° . * 

Don’t let the condition of the coun- 
try worry you—everything will be under 
control before long. 

a es e 

After a war, the nation to be com- 
mended is not the one that makes the 
peace first but the one that makes it last. 

. - e 

Argentine’s Peron is the first man to 
have an A-bomb blow up in his face and 
live to yell about it. 

o 7: ae 

It would seem the surest way of 
solving the steel shortage would be to 
melt down the iron curtain. 


DiSalle: Price fighter. 


For a lot of politicians planning to 
stump the country next year we've got 


some news—boys, you’ve got it stumped 
already! 
* ” e 
' Some people consider the Russians 
revolting. We wish they were! 
a os * 
Whenever Russia enters a meeting it 
gets tied in nots. 
7. e =m 
The trouble with hearings, after a 
while, is that no one is listening. 


Who'll run in °52? 


Dwight 
Might. 
—Richard Wheeler 


Quips 


Britain’s Princess Margaret Rose 
told Margaret Truman she’s prettier than 
her pictures and Miss Truman told the 
princess she’s just as beautiful as her 
photographs. Care for a saucer of milk, 
girls?—Phoenix Gazette. 

* s e 

In keeping with modern warfare. 
West Point and Annapolis should be 
teaching the future generals and admirals 
how to defend themselves before commit- 
tees.—Pittsburgh Press. 
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Add That Upy} 


& p One little bureaucrat, lacking much to do, 






ust, of course, be 










Aimed at “economy” 


little bureaucrats: 
pay and precedence—then there were eight. 


. J yw w ° 
e little bureaucrats, in a jam again, 
a Legal Counselor—then there were ten. 


Called for aid in doing it—then there were two. 


o little bureaucrats, paid by you and me, 
“supervised”—then there were three. 


eaucrats, red-taped more and more, 
fEanized”—then there were four. 


Jcame a drive 
e were five. 


»frrreaucrats, wordy and prolix, 
35; rpreter—then there were six. 


seven. 


chief one sought to rate 


Bia oP prada 


PATHFINDER 








More than that, his college education is assured. And best of all, he’s got the warm 
sense of confidence that comes from growing up in a secure, happy family. His dad 
has their future all fixed up with The Prudential. 

Here’s one of the big advantages of Prudential protection: When 


you take care of Tomorrow you make today so.much richer and more carefree. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


This little tyke has a right to grin. He’s got security for the future—food, clothing, shelter. 





PRUDENTIAL 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
: . 


Enjoy the Jack Berch Show. every 
morning Monday through Friday, NBC 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA ¢ HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. © WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


























LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can give 
you a better-tasting cigarette. And L.S./M.F.T. 
—Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. That’s why 
you'll find that Luckies taste better than any 
other cigarette. So, Be Happy — Go Lucky! 
Get a carton today. 
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A LUCKY STRIKE 
FOR ALL AMERICA! 


BUY 
U.S. DEFENSE © 
BONDS 
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LUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE because... : 


L.S./M.F.T- Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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